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The Outlook. 


The English Government entered on a bold 
policy when they undertook at the same time and 
by the same movement to evacuate Cabul and 
relieve Candahar, but the difficulties have been 
overcome; Cabul has been evaeuated without dis- 
honor; a nominally friendly chieftain has been 
left in authority there—authority which he must 
maintain for himself, but which is perhaps as 
likely to be maintained as that of his chief rival; 
General Roberts has entered Candahar; Ayoob 
Khan has withdrawn to an intrenched position in 
the mountains and opened negotiations with the 
Eoglish for peace; and General Roberts is strong 
enough to reply laconically that the only terms he 
has to offer are unconditional surrender. To re- 
treat in the face of Afghan soldiers, whose number 
‘and courage were sure to be enhanced by such a 
course, was a military feat;of some difficulty; to 
retreat in the face of Jingo opponents in England, 
whose vehement appeals to British pride were not 
sure to be answered by a patient waiting for re- 
sults on the part of the public, was a political 
feat of greater difficulty. On the double achieve- 
ment the Gladstone Government is to be congrat- 
ulated. It is their first substantial victory, and it 
is one of real national value. : 


EDITORS. 


The dissatisfaction with the House of Lords 
has assumed larger proportions than we had 
supposed it possibly could have done in so 
--short a time; and the possibility of its abolition, 
or radical modification, is already entertained in 
quarters most unexpected. The ‘‘ London Times,” 
which is the representative of English conserva- 
tism, has warned the Lords that they have already 
gone too far in withstanding the popular will as 
expressed by the House of Commons; Lord Bea- 


consfield has counseled it to go slow, and in con- 
sequence of his counsel it has reconsidered its 
original determination and passed the Ground 
Game bill and the Burials bill by a considerable 
majority; and, what is perbaps more significant 
still, Lord Harcourt, who represents the cautious 
and conservative element in the Liberal party, 
has openly declared in the House of Commons 


oa that if the House of Lords persists in thwarting 


the will of the people some change in the consti- 
tution of the House of Lords will be necessary—a 
declaration which was received with tremendous 
cheering and no inconsiderable sensation. The 
proposition of Mr. Parnell, to attach the Irish 
Registration bill to the Appropriation bills, was 
rejected. This attempt to copy the Democratic 
plan of coercion is no more successful in England 
than in America. It is not thus that the aristoc- 
racy is to be compelled to acquiesce in the will of 
the majority. Whether the present skirmishing 
between the two Houses comes to a battle depends 
upon the temper of the House of Lords. The 
temper of the House of Commons is one not to be 
trifled with; and it reflects the feeling of the Eng- 
lish people. 


By the passage of the Ground Game bill the 
English Liberals have fulfilled another of their 
promises to the tenant farmers whose votes were 
so influential in giving them power. The Lords of 
both parties under ordinary circumstances would 
have almost unanimously opposed the measure, 
as they have before, but Lord Beaconsfield’s 
counsels, that they sboald not make a stand 
on this secondary measure on the eve of a con- 
stitutional struggle, prevailed; a struggle which 
may end in the dissolution of peerage rule at the 
hands of their own tenants. Heretofore British 
tenant farmers were prohibited from destroying 
the hares and rabbits and similar vermin which 
preyed upon the crops, often doing serious dam- 
age, in order that the landlord might have a 
day’s sport nowand then. This ‘‘ game” bred so 
rapidly and has become so destructive in recent 
years that it gave rise to much angry and serious 
discussion, numerous memorials, and return pacifi- 
catory promises from politicians. But the land- 
lord’s pleasure was of more weight than the 
tenant’s crops, and the vermin wrought on. Un- 
der the present agitation British tenant farmers 
are likely to obtain more of their claimed rights; 
rights which would not for a moment be denied 
them in this country. They further demand 
freedom to manage the farms in such manner and 
cultivate such crops as the progress of the times 
demands; lower rents to offset foreign competi- 
tion; more equitable taxation; and compensation 
for unexhausted improvements at the expiration 
of leases. 


If we may trust the not altogether trustworthy 
cable dispatches, the Republicans of France are 
not agreed among themselves as to the proper 
treatment of the religious bodies. The war 
against the Jesuits united them; but they are not 
agreed to prosecute the same war against the less 
obnoxious Orders. The latter have proposed a 
sort of compromise; they will issue a letter agree- 
ing to hold aloof from all political questions, and 
not to take a position of hostility to the present 
government. It is reported that M. Freycinet is 
inclined to accept this letter in lieu of a distinct 
application to the Government for authorization ; 
it is certain that the more radical Republicans 
are not in agreement with him; and it is reported 
that M. Gambetta is not. If the latter report is 
true, a crisis is inevitable in the Government; for 


M. Gambetta at present leads not only the Assem- 
bly but also the French people, who in all such 
matters follow their leaders with less independ- 
ence than either the Americans or English. 


The European Powers have informed the Porte 
that they cannot reconsider their decision in re- 
gard to the Grecian boundary, and have ordered a 
number of men of war to rendezvous at Ragusa 
to enforce their decision respecting the Montene- 
grin boundary. In this demonstration Russia and 
England act in concert and lead the way. Under 
their inspiration the old man has taken up a hand- 
ful of stones but has not yet thrown any, and 


the boy is still waiting to see if he really has aban- — 


doned the use of grass. On the other hand it is 
reported that five Prussian officers have accepted 


positions in the Turkish army with the consent of . 


their own government. It hardly seems probable 
that Germany intends war against Turkey and at 
the same time gives formal consent to her own 
officers to enlist in the Turkish army. 


The fact that President Hayes is speaking in 
favor of national aid in securing for every child 
in the nation an unsectarian education is perhaps 
as significant as the weighty arguments which he 
has adduced in favor of this policy. And the 
change in public sentiment on this subject is indi- 
cated by the fact that the New York ‘*‘ Tribune,” 
which has hitherto been vehemently opposed to 
any action on the part of the national government 
in aid of popular education, on the constitutional 
ground that education belongs exciusively to the 
States, is sensibly weakening in its opposition. 
The Republican party could do worse than adopt 
President Hayes’s platform on this subject, and 


pript as a campaign document his speech of last 


week at Canton, Ohio. He shows that out of the 
more than five million school population of the 
South not much more than half are enrolled 
in the schools, while the suffrage is exercised 
by all, irrespective of ignorance as well as 
of color, race, or previous condition of servi- 
tude; that the time is close at hand when 
the nation must either educate the Indians or 
suffer their extinction; that there is no adequate 
provision for education in New Mexico, only about 
one sixth of the school population being enrolled 
in the schools of that Territory; that the Nation 
asa nation is interested in providing adequate 
means for the education of the increasing stream 
of immigrants, which during the last quarter aver- 
aged 80,000 a month, and of which full twenty- 
five per cent. are estimated to be illiterate; and 
he quotes Jefferson, Madison and Webster in sup- 


port of the truth that universal education is essen-— 


tial to the preservation of a republic founded on 
universal suffrage. If it is essential to the life of 
the Nation then the Nation has a right to provide 
and even to insist upon it, on the simple ground 
that self-preservation is the first law of national 
as of individual life. 


The death of Ouray, the wise and patriotic In- 
dian mediatgr between the Utes and the whites, 
has tested the\apacity of the tribe for self-gov- 


ernment und has proved that the opinions of their - 


best friends were not over-estimates. Ouray’s 
successor, elected by the tribe, is reported to be 
fully possessed of his spirit; and the treaty which 
was negotiated with the dead chieftuin has been 
confirmed since his death. The men who think 
that the only good Indian is a dead Indian should 
study the two papers read before the American 
Association for the Advancement of Science, one 
by Col. Henry B. Carrington on the Religion of 
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the Indians, one by Major J. W. Powell on the 
Government of the Wyandottes. Their religion 
includes belief in a Great Spirit, accountability to 
him, and future rewards and punishments; their 
government embraces a recognition of at least a 
considerable proportion of the second table of the 
Ten Commandments. The men who do not think 
that sectarianism is any great impediment to 
foreign missions may profitably ponder the follow- 
ing incident narrated by Col. Carrington: 

Before Chief Jcseph of the Nez Perces fled from his 
rightful home, in 1877, to fight for his very life, he was 
asked if he wanted schools on the Wollowa reservation; he 
said, ‘‘No!’’ When asked his reason, he replied that ‘it 
would bring churches.” ‘Don’t you want churches ?’’ 
was the next inquiry. ‘‘No! he answered. ‘It will 
teach us to quarrel about God, as the Catholics and Prot- 
estants do. We fight each other, but we don’t want to 
learn to fight about God.” 


The first Chinese steamer has landed at San 
Francisco with four hundred and 4fty Chinese 
passengers. Is this the beginning of a new immi- 
gration? 


The ‘‘music of the spheres” is in the way of 
being reduced from a poetic to a scientific phrase. 
Popular lecturers on science have been wont to 
illustrate the undulatory theory of sound by the 
declaration that if our ears were only acute 
enough we could hear the music of the sunlight 
and the starlight; Prof. Bell, the inventor of the 
telephone, presented at the American Association 
for the Advancement of Science last week a paper 
showing how the sunlight could be made a 
medium for the transmission of sound. The de- 
tails could be made clear to the unscientific 
reader only by the aid of diagrams, perhaps not 
even then. The general principle is, however, 
simple enough. It is found that most matter 
possesses in a vreater or less degree a sensitive- 
ness to light vibrations; and a reflector rightly 
constructed will give forth sounds which will cor- 
respond with the light vibrations which fall upon 
it. By controlling the character of those light 
vibrations it is possible to control the quality of 
the sound and even obtain all the varieties of 
articulate speech. Various forms for regulating 
and controlling the light vibrations have been 
experimentally tried, but in them all the prin- 
ciple is the same: the beam of light is varied 
by the voice as in the telephone the current 
of electricity is varied; this variation is trans- 
mitted to a distant reflector without the aid, of 
course, of any wire or other material and mechan- 
ical connection; the waves of light thus deter- 
mined by the speaker’s voice are caught upon this 
distant reflector, in the center of which is a cell of 
selenium, a chemical substance hitherto regarded 
rather as a scientific curiosity than as of any 
practical use. Itis the peculiarity of this selenium 
that its character asa conductor or non-conductor 


- of electricity is determined by the amount of 


light which shines upon it, a fact which ren- 
ders it available to convert the light waves 
into sound waves and connect them with an ordi- 
nary telephone, and so render them audible. 
Speech has thus already been transmitted a dis- 
tance of nearly 700 feet without any connecting 
wire; and if all that it promises should be ful- 
filled there is no reason why the discovery should 
not be used to enable lighthouses to communicate 
with each other, or with any ship equipped with a 
photophonic apparatus which may be approach- 
ing the shore. Indeed, the uses of this discovery, 
if it proves to be ajl that is claimed for it, can as 
little be predicted now as the uses of the telegraph 
when Morse flashed the first message between 
Washington and Baltimore. 


The loss oi the ‘* Vera Cruz” with nearly all on 
board must be added to the series of sea casualties 
which of late have been so multiplied. But 
dreadful as was this disaster it is not accompa- 
nied by that sense of human incompetence or crim- 
ina! neglect which in such cases as the burning of 


‘the ‘‘ Narragansett” produces a sease of com- 


mingled shame and indignation almost akin to 
remorse. The ‘‘ Vera Cruz” was one of the 
strongest wooden vessels afloat. She was caught 
ina cyclone off the coast vf Florida, the seas 
swept over her, put out her fires, carried away 
her upper works and finally broke her in two 
amidships. Her crew and officers seem to have 
done everything that could be done; no life-boat 


could be launched or kept alive in the sea; and 
of the seventy-seven passengers and crew only 
seven,, at the latest account, are reported as 
saved. . 


“ PROGRESS AMONG SWEDENBOR. 
GIANS.” 


New Jerusalem Messenger,” in its issue 

of Aug. 25th, refers to an editorial of The 
Christian Union under the above caption, and ex- 
presses much surprise at our statement that here- 
tofore ‘‘Swedenborgian or New Church societies 
refused to admit a person to full membership on 
his previous, or what was denominated his ‘ Old 
Church’ baptism, in accordance with a canon 
which was promulgated some years ago by the 
General Convention.” It says: 

‘We are glad to be regarded by our contemporary as mak- 
ing progress, but we do not like to enjoy the reputation 
unjustly, or to nave it founded upon a misapprehension. 
In the first place it is news to us that ‘this canon was 
framed or authoritatively promulgated some years ago by 
the General Convention,’ The Convention requires in its 
members only the acknowledgment of the three essentials 
of the New Church, which are ‘the acknowledgment of 
the Lord’s Divinity, the acknowledgment of the holiness of 
the Word, and the life which is called charity.’ Each 
society determines its own terms of membership, with 
which the General Convention does not interfere. 

‘There has been, we believe, for the last fifty years differ- 
ences among New Church persons in their views as to the 
significance or import of baptism.’ The discussion of the 
question is not now carried on as it was, principally, we 
suppose, because each view has had its expression. The 
memorial is one that might have been offered ten years ago 
when the Convention met in Philadelphia, as well as at 
Portland in 1880. While, therefore, we hope we are mak- 
ing progress, and would like to have the reputation, we 
do not think we are entitled to the commendation simply 
because of this memorial].’’"—[New Jerusalem Messenger. : 

We are a little surprised at our contemporary’s 
frank confession, though it is not the first time 
that a denominational organ has been indebted to 
The Christian Union for information as to its own 
denomination. We recommend to the Messen- 
ger” acareful study of a certain report on baptism 
by the ‘‘ordaining ministers ” of the General Con- 
vention in 1839, and the record of the Conven- 
tion’s action upon that report. And if said 
report and record are not at hand, so much of 
them as are pertinent to the question before us 
may be found by the ‘‘ Messenger ” in the volume 
entitled ‘'The New Church: its Nature and Where- 
about,” by B. F. Barrett. The quotations made 
by Mr. B. give date and page of journal, so that 
their accuracy can easily be verified if it needs 
verification. This committee of ‘‘ ordaining min- 
isters ” reported that the Lord had actually ‘‘left ” 
the old church; meaning by this all the religious 
organizations in Christendom except that known 
as, and professing to be, the New Church; therefore 
they believe that ail the other Christian denomi- 
na tions ‘‘are no longer a church; for this reason 
they have no authority or power to make disciples 
unto Him [the Lord]; for this reason they have 
no authority or power to baptize into His name 

. or to perform any of the duties of a church.” 
And their final conclusion was that ‘‘ baptism in 
the Old Church is not valid baptism;’ that ‘‘ we 
regard baptism into the New Church as the only 
real baptism.” And this report of the ordaining 
ministers ‘‘ was accepted and ordered to be print- 
ed with the Journal;” and the rule of the body 
in reference to the admission to membership 
on the institution of New Church societies was 
‘‘amended in conformity with the recommenda- 
tion at the close of the report.” Substantially the 
same view respecting baptism was reaffirmed in 
another report by the ministers of the General 
Convention in 1855, and its conclusions accepted 
without dissent; prominent among which conclu- 
sions was—we gather from Mr. Barrett—‘‘ that 
when Swedenborg speaks of a person’s being in- 
troduced into the church by baptism, he means 
the church as consisting of those, and of those 
only, who receive the doctrines taught by him- 
self;” thus summarily unchureching all but Swe- 
denborgians. It is true that this canon, so far as 
it relates to the admission of lay members to mem- 
bership, was subsequently rescinded; and now 
societies are left independent in this as in most 
other matters. But it is also true that the prac- 


tice of re-baptism is still almost universal, and that 
a rule of the Convention still in force does not al- 
low a minister in its connection unless he has re- 
ceived New Church baptism, and that more than 


one Swedenborgian minister is actually excluded 
from the Convention under this rule. 

Unhappily, narrowness is not the characteristic 
of any one sect but of sectarianism in all sects; and 
we invite the ‘‘ Messenger” to join usin promoting 
in the New Church that spirit of catholicity 
which was certainly a distinguishing feature of its 
founder. What could be more foreign to the 
spirit of Swedenborg, for example, than the fol- 
lowing utterance: | 

‘*The Old Church [meaning all religious organizations 
in Christendom except the Swedenborgian] exists as a 
church in mere outword form and name, as a hollow 
substance of that which once was, as a shell robbed of its 
kernel, as a body without a soul, utterly incapable of 
affording—what it does not possess—support or sustenance 
of life either spiritual or natural. When the Lord left 
thac church, its existence as such ceased forever. .. .» 
When he no longer dwells in it, then is that body soulless 
and dead.”’ 

Perhaps it will be news to the ‘‘ Messenger” to 
be told—and if so, we trust that it will be startled 


at the news—that this utterance, and more to 


the same effect, is to be found in a New Church 
sermon bya well-known New Church minister, 
whose discourse was listened to at the time of its 
delivery by a large audience, and shortly after 
was published in the Boston *‘ New Jerusalem 
Magazine” without a word of criticism or dissent. 
Possibly it will be equally startled to hear of a 
pamphlet for years advertised by the organ of the 
General Convention among its New Church works, 
and written by an author who, subsequently to 
its publication, was admitted into the Convention 
and-elevated to the highest grade in its ministry, 
which declares that Old Church baptism is not 
only invalid but is positively evil and dangerous; 
that such baptism ‘‘can insert into no other soci- 
eties than those of the dragon and the false— 
prophet,” and that the societies in the spiritual 
world ‘‘into which its baptism inserts are com- 
posed of such spirits only as are necessarily ex- 
cluded from heaven.’’ The ‘‘ Messenger” will find 
some other information of this same general de- 
scription in Mr. Barrett’s book on the New Church. 
That it is ‘‘ startling” is certainly true; it ought 
not to be ‘‘ news” to one of the organs of the New 
Church. Mr. Barrett’s reputation is a sufficient 
guaranty of the accuracy of his work; at all 
events, it has been before the public for several 
years and must be taken to be accurate till its 
accure cy bas been impugned. 

The ‘* Messenger,” however, is of opinion that 
the presentation of this memorial is no sign of 
progress; that it might have been as well pre- 
sented ten years ago. Possibly! But it was not. 
And when it was presented no prominent delegate 
to the convention could be found to offer it, and 
no minister to sign it, though some of them are 
avowedly in accord with its spirit. 

Finally, in a paragraph too long to quote above, 
the ‘‘ Messenger,” apparently defending the neces- 
sity of re-baptisim, refers] us to Paul, who re- 
baptized the Ephesian Christians. But why? 
They knew nothing of the Holy Spirit, nothing of 
the new and divine life to which Christ calls his 
disciples. To them baptism had been simply an 
expression of sorrow for sin, not a symbol of con- 
secration to God or entrance through faith unto 
Him. To offer new baptism to one who gladly re- 
ceives it because he has never before known what 
it is to be baptized into Christ is Pauline; to re- 
quire of one who has put on the Lord Jesus Christ 
in baptism that he be re-baptized because his bap- 
tism was not of Paul is at least as foreign to the 
spirit of Paul as it is to the spirit of Emanuel 


Swedenborg. 


THE CHINESE QUESTION AGAIN. 


CORRESPONDENT from San Francisco, 

responding to an invitation, puts, in an- 
other column, the argument for the right of the- 
American people to exclude the peaceable Chi- 
nese emigrant from our-shores. We did not in-. 
vite to controversy; and we do not reply in detail... 
But sometimes a simple statement of a question. 
heips more than an argument to solve it. The 
question is not, What right has a nation to pro-- 
tect its entire domain from brigands invading it. 
with force; or to protect its cultivated land from 
intrusion by squatters; or to determine the terms 
and conditions on which it will allow its wild 
lands to be cultivated, its mineral deposits to be 
dug, its idle streams to be set at work; or to de- 
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clare with authority the laws which all its citizens 
shall observe—of cleanliness, sanitary conditions, 
and the like? It is not questioned that the United 
States hasa right to limit hunting, whether by 
red men or white men, to certain times or districts, 
or to prohibit it altogether, to prevent overcrowd- 
ing in filthy tenements, whether by Chinese in 
San Francieco or by Italians in New York, to for- 
bid slavery, serfdom, peonage, or even the despot- 
isms of capital, to fix by a homestead law the con- 
ditions on which new settlers may enter upon new 
lands, to guard, with rifle and bayonet if need be, 
any part of its domain or the whole of it from 
men who come to disobey its laws and disregard 
the conditions whieh it has prescribed forthe well- 
being of the community. The simple question is 
this: | 

Has one nation, by reason of prior occupancy, a 
God-given right to shut out from its domain peo- 
ple of another race who come in peace and are 
obedient to its laws, because it dislikes or fears 
their race, their religious beliefs, or their habits 
of life ? 

Every argument which our correspondent pre- 
sents would have been equally applicable 
Christ’s time to defend the exclusion of Samari- 
tans from the Province of Judea; or in the middle 

‘ages to defend the expulsion of the Jews from 

Spain: On one point we are entirely in accord 
with our correspondent: that we have the same 
right to shut the Chinese out of tbe United States 
that we have to shut the Indians up in reserva- 
tions. 


BIBLE REVISION. 


WENTY-SEVEN scholars in England and 
fourteen in America solemnly agreed to revise 
the English version of the New Testament and 
not disclose any of their work until the revision 
should be published. The men who thus made 
agreement are honorable men. We need not give 
their names. The include some of the most dis- 
tinguished authorities in textual criticism, such 
as Lightfoot, Scrivener and Abbot. We might 
naturally draw two conclusions from these prem- 
ises; first, that no one will be able to judge the 
revision until it is published, and, secondly, that 
it will be done in a scholarly manner. And yet, 
strange to say, the public have been confidently 
told by the newspapers just what the revisers are 
doing and have done, and bishops have denounced 
their work as fraught with evil. The newspaper 
articles are ingenious guesses derived from a series 
of papers on ‘‘ Revision” published by the revis- 
ers, and from the expressions of private opinion 
on certain passages made by some of the revisers, 
but cannot for a moment be taken as the respon- 
sible results of the revision; and the denuncia- 
tions of Bishops Coxe and Doane are but Quixotic 
attacks upon a windmill. Neither newspapers 
nor bishops kuow anything about the matter in- 
volved in their disquisitions and tirades. We are 
told that ‘‘ the new revision will shock the Prot- 
estant world” with ‘‘ words foreign to the eye 
and strange to the ear.” And yet the principles 
which all the revisers have pledged themselves to 
observe instruct them to introduce as few alter- 
ations as possible and to limit such altera- 
tions, as far as possible, to the language of the 
authorized and earlier English versions. Where 
the ‘*‘ words foreign to the eye and strange to the 
ear” are to come in and ‘‘shock the Protestant 
world” we cannot divine. : 3 
We are also told that ‘‘the fourth gospel suffers 
most at the hands of the revisers.” If the substi- 
tution of known for obsolete words and the cor- 
rection of manifest errors constitute a source of 
suffering we may expect to see the gospels saffer; 
but even then we should like to ask for the 
authority by which any comparison of ‘‘suffering” 
between the gospels is made. It strikes us that 
the ‘‘suffering” will be according to the need, and 
we should suppose that the fourth gospel has less 
need of alteration than the others. That the text 
of 1 John v., 7, 8, should be thrown out is what 
every scholar for the last fifty years has expected 
in any new revision, and therefore may be safely 
asserted concerning the present revision without 
access to the secrets of the revision company. 
‘The assertion that Macmillan or any other pri- 
vate publisher has obtained the publishing of the 
revised version as a business speculation is utterly 
false; the entire,work being rolely jn the hands of 


in’ 


the University presses, whose editions will be the 
only guaranteed editions. If private publishers 
issue editions, such editions will not command 
confidence and cannot be relied on as exhibiting 
with accuracy the work of the revisers. Only the 
editions of the University presses can form the 
basis of any just criticism, and for them alone will 
the revisers be responsible. 

The work is rapidly drawing to a close. We 
may expect the issue at the end of this year or the 
beginning of the next. The New Testament will 
be published by itself. The Old Testament can- 
not, probably, be issued before 1883, owing to its 
greater bulk. If we should indulge in predictions 
we should likely say that prejudiced minds will 
object to many changés that will be found, because 
some familiar phrases, like ‘‘he who now letteth 
will let,” will (we doubt not) be rubbed out and 
something better inserted. But thoughtful per- 


sons, and those who desire the meaning of tbe 


Greek original, cannot but be pleased with a 
translation in which forty-one Greek scholars of 
all Christian creeds are agreed. 

We are not afraid that in style any more than 
in translation these forty-one men will go astray 
and shock the Protestant world. These men know 
what is good English and what is dignified Ene- 
lish, and they have the ‘‘ principles” already 
quoted to guide them. They love the old English 
Bible as much as Bishop Coxe does, and they will 
see that it is not roughly treated. Our advice, 
then, is to keep quiet till the revised version ap- 
pears, and then let us examine it, not in the light 
of our prejudices, but in the light of a scholarly 
common sense. All attempts now to say what it 
is, or to assai] it, are premature. Our own writ- 
ing is merely to show that we have reason to ex- 
pect the best. 


NOTES. 


Mr. Beecher has something to say this week on 
Summer Travel, which is characteristically fresh and 
original. Dr. Peabody, whose ripe experience makes 
him a fit interpreter of spiritual mysteries, writes of 
the resurrection of the body; while the Rey. Edward 
Everett Hale in his usual felicitous style collects some 
very curious facis about the taller men. In the Pict- 
ures of Travel series Miss Adeline Trafton, the autbor 
of the ** School-Girl Abroad,” describes a very narrow 
escape from seeing Dryburgh Abbey; Mr. Wright 
gives an account of the camp of the Second Advent- 
ists on Lake Winnipiseogee, and Mr. Roe brings his 
story toa naturaland happy end. Miss Kimball in- 
terprets the petition for our daily bread from the 
standpoint of trust and aspiration, while Mrs, Goodale 
touches the oldest of themes with freshness and beau- 
ty. Inthe Home there is the usual variety of matter 
for the many experiences and needs to which this 
department addresses itself. 


No truly artistic story is ever complete; it is only a 
fragment out of life, and life flows from eternity to 
eternity, like a river which runs from one boundless 
ocean to another. Mr. BE. P. Roe’s story, ‘A Day of 
Fate,” comes to its end in this week’s issue of the 
Christian Union because days do end; though lives 
do not. The public bas already passed its judgment 
ou this story, and the public is the best critic. The 
story bas not only been eagerly caught upin England 
while it was passing through our columns, being re- 
published there iu a religious weekly—we are sorry 
to say without credit—but the author’s manuscript 
has been purchased and the story published in ad- 
vance of its appearance in book form here. The 
promptitude of its appearance is an illustration of 
British enterprise. Within four weeks of the pub- 


jlisher’s receipt of the author’s last sheets the printed 


volume was back in America in the author’s hands. 
The story with its Sequel isannounced by Dodd, Mead 
& Co., of this city, for publication in book form in one 
volume, under the title of ‘‘A Day of Fate and its 
Sequel.” It will appear simultaneously with the ap- 
pearance of the ‘‘Sequel’”’ in England, early in Sep- 
tember. The story well deserves this verdict. It is 
characteristic of Mr. Roe that he always paints from 
real life; but not even Mr. Roe has ever painted any- 
thing more true to the inner experience than this 
* Day of Fate,” in its two contrasted pictures—the 
worn out night editor with the quiet Quaker home, 
and the mere sensuous beauty of Miss Yocomb with 
the intellectual and moral beauty of the music 
teacher. 


The railroads report a greater rush of travel than 
has been known sinee the centennial. Everybody is 
coming from the country just as the country is pre- 
paring for them the most splendid hospitalities of the 
year. Of course there are many people who are culled 
back by the opening of schools and by the exigencies 
of business, but there is a great multitude whose 
movements are untrammeled and who yet consult the 
almanac and not the weather for the date of their 
return. Autummin the country is a feast to the eye 


and the mind, the one season in which the tempera- 
ture and the landscape are brought into such har- 
mony that one may make the intimate acquaintance 
of the latter without bringing’ down upon one’s self 
the fervid ire of the former. When summer heats are 
gone the walking season begins, and he knowslittle of 
country life and beauty who has not made their ac- 
quaintance on foot and at first hand. 


The progress of the arrangements for the musical 
festival to be held in this city next May will be 
watched with eagerness by the great and increas- 
ing musical constituency in New York and vicin- 
ity. Itisin such hands that its success from the ar- 
tistic point of view is already assured, and a popular 
success is almost as certain. The Committee announce 
that the festival will be held in the new armory of 
the Seventh Regiment; that the chorus will comprise ~ 
1.000 voices; the orchestra will exceed 200 in number; 
there will be four evening and three afternoon per- 
formances; and the principal choral works will be 
Handel’s Dettingen Te Deum,’’ Rubinstein’s 
of Babel,” Berlioz’s Grand Requiem, Hanudel’s *“* Mes- 
siah,’’ Beethoven’s Ninth Symphony. 


The “ Nation” is doing a good thing in urging the 
formation of a “Civil Service Reform Publication 
Society.” for the purpose of calling the attention of — 
thoughtful men to the manifold evils of the present 
spoils and rotation system, and educating public senti- 
ment to the point where such relics of barbarism will 
be dismissed into the limbo of other superstitions. 
There is a steadily increasing sentiment in favor of 
administrative reform, and it is earnestly to be hoped 
that tke Republican party will be wise and courage- 
ous enough to make common cause with it. Persons 
interested in the project of a publication society can 
obtain full information by addressing’ P. O. Box 1827, 
New York. 


The publication in the Republican papers, in all the 

glory of double-lead and heavy capitals, of a few | 
extracts like the following from the ‘“ Charleston 
(S. C.) News,” the leading Democratic paper of the 
South Atlantic Coast, would give variety to their 
quotations from the Southern press, which are be- 
coming a trifle monotonous: 
- “The National Democratic Platform declares that ‘the 
right to a free ballot is a right preservative of all rights. and 
must and shall be maintained in every part of the United 
States.’ This is Democratic doctrine, and it shall be practiced 
as well as preached. They who rely for success, in any part 
of South Carolina, on any other than ordinary and legitimate 
methods and infivences will find themselves among the 
mourners on the 3d day of November.” 


The death of Dr. Adams, although not unexpected, 
falls heavily on the hearts of a wide circle of friends 
and on the Union Theological Seminary, which is left 
without his judicious eounsel and guidance at an im- 
portant juncture in its affairs. The sermon which he 
was to bave preached beforethe Presbyterian Council 
shortly to convene in Philadelphia will remain un- 
spoken, but the effective teaching of his long and 
useful ministry will not leave him without an influ- 
ence on the minds of the great assembly of the church 
to which his labors were so faithfully given. A sketch 
of his life will be found in the Religious News column. 


Every now and then we receive an inquiry ad- 
dressed to our Inquiring Friends column without 
the name and address of the writer. We are thus 
often unable to give the information which we should 
be glad to give in a personal letter, and which we can- 
not give in the column because the matter is not of 
sufficient public imterest. All letters should be ac- 
companied by the name and address of the writer, 
and in case he does not wish his name published he 
should simply append his initials, giving his full name 
in a postscript. In that case his incognito will always 
be respected. 


The Children’s Church in The Christian Union has 
been closed during the summer. It will be reopened 
about the lst October, and we hope to give through 
the winter months, in nearly, if not quite, every issue, 
a Ten-Minute Sermen for the children’s benefit. The 
pulpit of The Christian Union isa catholic one, and 
welcomes preachers of all denominations and both 
sexes, lay and clerical. And it believes in a paid 
ministry. 


Contributions as below have been received for the 
sufferers by famine in Persia: 


SUMMER TRAVEL. 
[EDITORIAL CORRESPONDENCE. | 


F wings had remained to the human family from 
their Darwinian feathered ancestry it is doubtful 
if civilization could have been developed. The whole 
air would have been dusky with the incessant flight 
of our restless people. Once we were a people of roots, — 
like trees, and, once planted, grew to the spot. Now 
our roots, like air plants, are high up upon boughs, 
and we swing to and fro in the air to every’wind that 
blows. 
Once a journey was a thing tg be anticipated for 
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months, and talked over for years afterward. Now 
one skips away with almost as little forethought as a 
grasshopper. The very children and their nurses flit 
about each summer like so many brilliant humming- 
birds. It would seem as if we were shedding our 
homes once a year, as some animals shed their skins 
or birds moult their feathers. A recent tour has 
brought this home afresh to our observation. 

The first day brought us to Saratoga—from time im- 
memorial the resort of pleasure seekers, and of those 
who have sought pleasure too eagerly. In one month 
thousands annually strive to wash away the sins of 
high living of the other eleven months. The angel 
that, at a certain hour, imparted healing virtues to the 
ancient spring has descended to abide in the many- 
mouthed springs of Saratoga. The hotels are palaces. 
When summer returns, and the pilgrimage begins, the 
place changes as forests do when winter Jets go and 
summer takes hold. To-day Saratoga is a quiet village; 
to-morrow it is a roaring city! Is anybody left at 
home? This wonderful center must surely drain all 
other places dry! Perhaps so. Have you been to Lake 
George? Every cave and every promontory swarms 
with emigrants from our citics. Take boat on the long 
Champlain lake, and every glittering town along its 
charming shores is full of people from somewhere else. 
Burlington opens its arms to hundreds of nomads. St. 
Albans, the beautiful, cherishes happy groups of city 
people who proclaim morning and evening that their 
lines have fallen in pleasant places. 

It matters not which way you turn, now, to the 
west, the north or the east, the land swarms with 
summer travelers. They pour into Canada; they go in 
long procession to the beautiful Thousand Isles, on the 
St. Lawrence—the most magnificent river upon the 
continent—and in the remote States, Wisconsin, 
Minnesota, I found new Saratogas, with hundreds, 
and, in some instances, thousands of people. Once 
the wealthy citizens of our Southern States came to 
the Atlantic slope for summer pleasures, now they 
seek the great lakes—Mackinaw, Marquette, Duluth, 
Ludington, Muskegon, Detroit, St. Paul, and that 
young queen of cities, Minneapolis! 

Who stays at home? Everywhere everybody seems 
on the wing! The population circulates like arterial 
blood all through the continent. 

The White Mountains have never had such a summer 
population before. The villages have not room for 
the crowds. Rooms—the poorest have been at a 
premium. All the hotels have been bursting-full, and 
halls, parlors and even out-buildings have had cots 
made up for weeks; nay, actually the latest come have 
had to sleep in barns. In one hotel I was told that 
hundreds and hundreds had been turned off from 
sheer want of room! The mountains have been like 
a Western wild-pigeon roost! But now September 
has shown its sober face, and the flood is subsiding. 
Group after group are gone, are going. 

But the Mountains abide! They neither come nor 
go. Storms rush over them, but they are not shaken. 
The oak that ties its roots to the solid rocks shivers 
and groans to the tempest but the rootless hills neither 
tremble tothe blast nor to the thunder stroke. But 
their moods change. They are never two days alike. 
When my eyes first embraced them, they loomed up in 
a green gloom, reserved, solemn, grand. They seemed 
like war hills assembled for battle. The morning 
came, and they were radiant. Their brow bore no 
scowl. They almost took the color of the atmosphere 
in which they shone. The distant ones lay like a film 
upon the horizon. They were more like a vapor rising 
from the earth than a battlement of massive rocks. 
To-day, the mountains will not know you. They hide 
all their lines. They reveal none of their exquisite 
shadows. To-morrow they throw open their arms; val- 
leys, dells, deep bays, shell-like recesses, are revealed, 
as different from yesterday as a city seen from afar is 
from the city seen from within. They dress themselves 
in ever changing garments. Some joy to-day clothes 
them in clouds of dazzling white; as the day grows 
warm they throw off their apparel, but as evening 
draws near they draw down from their vaporous ward- 
robe dark clothing more fit for the solemn hours. At 
times they are gone. They have entered the pavilion 
of clouds, and sleep, hidden from every eye. After 
patient waiting one may see windows opening in the 
clouds, and peak, or promontory, looking forth; the 
vapor rolls together again. Allis shut. But there is 
internal motion in the clouds. The camp is breaking 
and they are on the march. They trail up the mount- 
ain sides, they are already away from the least, they 
hasten in growing open order, they break into squads, 
they change color, they grow thin, white, radiant—and 
disappear! and the everlasting hills, severe and grand, 
look down upon you as if they were God’s champions 
set to defend you. ‘‘I will lift -p mine eyes unto the 


hills, whence cometh my help.’”’ ‘‘ As the mountains are 
round about Jerusalem, so the Lord is round about his 
H, W. B. 


people from henceforth even forever.”’ 
Mountain Sept. 1, 1880, 


“OUR DAILY BREAD.” 
By HARRIET McEWEN KIMBALL. 
@ op longing fills my heart, that else 
With earthly cravings would o’erflow; 

One pure desire within me dwells 

Amid desires I would forego; 
One longing deep that day by day 
Sweeps every lesser wish away. 


It isnot that I choose no more 
Between the shadow and the sun; 
That vanities no longer lure; 
That sweet and bitter are as one; 
But that this longing day by day 
Sweeps every lesser wish away. 


If now I triumph, now I fail, 
Or now attain an inward peace, 
If now temptations scre assail, 
All things this longing but increase; 
And oh! this longing day by day 
All gains, all Josses doth outweigh. 


It is for Thee, for Thee alone, 

Who art beyond all language dear; 
In life, in death, Thou only One 

Who stoopest low, Who drawest near ; 
For Thee I hunger day by day, 
And pray the more, the more I pray. 


Come, Daily Bread of gracious taste; 
Sweet Manna endlessly supplied; 

Thou hidden Joy that caunot waste; 
Our Wayside Strength, however tried; 

Come, Blessed Jesus, day by day, 

Lest we should faint beside the way! 


Come, God and Saviour, to Thine own; 
Revealed to Faith’s anointed eyes, 
Make Thou Tay very Presence known 
Though veiled in holy mysteries; 
And oh!—the sum of all I pray— 
Sweep Thou at last the vei] away! 


THE RESURRECTION OF THE BODY. 
By THE ReEv. A. P. PEaBopy, D. D. 


T is very strange that the literal resurrection of the 
body should have found and retained a place in 
the creed of the Christian church, while not only 
is it without any support from Holy Writ but it is op- 
posed equally to the general drift of our Saviour’s 
teaching and to the explicit and ably-reasoned state- 
ment of the Apostle latest, yet foremost, in the sacred 
college. Jesus, in his last conversations with his dis- 
ciples, talks with them as if they were to be conscious- 
ly with him whenever they should cease to live on 
earth. He goes a little while before them to prepare 
their welcome, and where he is they will be. Nor is 
there a word on his part to indicate that there will be 
anything wanting in the blessed life in which they will 
be reunited with him; that it will be an inchoate state, 
a half-heaven, a condition in which they must wait for 
untold centuries at the threshhold of a consummated 
immortality. The question cannot but suggest itself: 
If the redeemed can live in heavenly happiness, in the 
society of their Saviour, in the mansions of the Father’s 
house on high, for thousands of years, without the 
bodies that they left in the grave, what urgent neces- 
sity can there be that those bodies be given back to 
them? The dreary notion of an age-long sleep or sus- 
pension of being is much less unreasonable than the 
hypothesis of an intermediate heavenly condition, in 
which the soul must have become weaned from its 
earthly embodiment and accustomed to an existence 
independent of it. 

St. Paul, in his chapter on the resurrection, ex- 
pressly argues against the resurrection of the body 
that dies. He says that, as something very different 
from the seed sown springs up in its place, so shall 
there be no resemblance between that which is laid in 
the grave and that which survives it. ‘‘It is sown a 
natural body: it is raised aspiritual body.” ‘‘Flesh and 
blood cannot inherit the kingdom of God.” ‘‘ This 
corruptible must put on incorruption, and this mortal 
must put on immortality ;” that is, this life, which in 
its present form is subject to damage and destruction, 
must assume a form incapable of change, decay, or 
dissolution. 3 

Is it asked what St. Paul means by the spiritual 
body? He probably had no clearer conception of it 
than we may have; for things entirely outside of ex- 
perience can at best be but dimly conjectured. Lan- 
guage cannot anticipate experience. Yet the words 
‘‘spiritual body ” contain all that we can compre- 
hend of alife beyond the present, and express what 
particularly characterizes the Christian doctrine of im- 
mortality, and gives it definiteness and consistency. 
They imply the continued existence of the individual 


man, instead of his reabsorption into the soul of the 
universe—a (so-called) immortality which is a mere 
euphemism for annihilation. ‘‘ Body ” implies. limita- 
tion in time and space. A body must be here or there, 
must pass from place to place, must have its own be- 
ing distinct from that of other bodies. 

A material body is of necessity not only mutable but 
destructible—not, it may be, in its constituent atoms, 
but in all that holds them together. Organized ma- 
terial being is contingent on cosmic conditions which, 
so far from being eternal, are, beyond a doubt, tran- 
sient, though their continuance may be reckoned for 
myriads of years. The present material universe con- 
tains within itself the prophesy of its own ultimate 
dissolution, and with it resurrection-bodies, to which 
it had given being, would necessarily perish. But if 
there is a God he is not subject to material conditions, 
and this is, perhaps, the only definition that we can 
give of ‘‘spirit.”” There is, then, existence that is not 
material, and, therefore, is not necessarily liable to 
dissolution. Whatever the staple of this existence 
may be, there is no intrinsic reason why it may not 
be the substance of finite beings as well as of the 
Infinite. God is spirit, and not body; for he fills 
with his presence all space, all time; but there may 
be spiritual bodies; that is, heings not material yet 
limited, and under time and space conditions. It 
is hardly conceivable that the Infivite Spirit should 
not have created beings non-material like himself; that 
is, made, not as our bodies are, of substance that must 
of necessity become disintegrated, but of substance © 
like his own, with the power of an eternal life. 

Nay, how know we that life itself is in any sense ma- 
terial? It has never been produced from brute matter, 
but is always transmitted from pre-existing life. If it 
be material, the science of the present day, though it 
has given the most minute analysis of its phenomena, 
is as far from the knov Jedge of its essence, or its con- 
stituent elements, as was the philosophy of Greece 
twenty-five hundred years ago. May not life be in it- 
self spiritual; that is, not material, and thus not sub- 
ject to the causes of decay which affect and in time dis- 
organize the material body? May we not have the two 
parts of human nature described almost as literally as 
poetically in those words of the early Scripture: ‘‘ The 
Lord God formed man of the dust of the earth, and 
breathed into his nostrils the breath of life, and man 
became a living soul”? If so, then death is not the 
destruction but the transfer of life—its retreat from a 
tenement falling into ruin, its passage into a more 
congenial sphere of being. It may be that what St. 
Paul calls the spiritual body is the life of our life 
here on earth, animates what else were a mere clod 
of clay, and imparts to the earthly whatever there is 
in its life that seems more than earthly; and that 
this is detached in death, to live on in some other 
realm of God’s immeasurable universe, or to have its 
unrestricted range wherever worship, or duty, or love 
may claim its presence. Death, then, is the parting of 
entities which were for a season joined but were never 
united; always had separate interests, and were at 


‘peace only when one of them had completely subdued 


the other. It is not, then, a new so much as an unin- 
cumbered life into which we may hope to wake from 
the death slumber. On this hypothesis, such questions 
as that of the recognition of friends in the higher life, 
mutual communion there, the reuniting of broken 
households, are readily answered; for it is the spirit- 
ual, not the material body that has maintained the only 
human relations that seem in their nature permauent, 
and can be seriously regarded as worthy of immor- 
tality. 

There are numerous analogies that relieve the theory 
above stated from the objection of antecedent improb- 
ability. It would seem as if the Creator, in multiply- 
ing not unlike marvels under our constant observation, 
had meant to leave us no ground for doubt or misgiv- 
ing as to this survival of human life, which, from the 
nature of things, we cannot directly observe or verify. 
The continuity of the same iife under altered condi- 
tions occurs in this world in more ways than we can 
easily enumerate, and there is not one of them which, 
prior to observation, would not seem more strange 
than man’s living on after death. There is the gradual 
yet entire change in which we consciously remain the 
same beings though there be in our bodies not an atom 
which was there ten years ago. There is the reversal 
of all bodily habitudes while life is continuous, as in 
the case of the worm that becomes a butterfly, and in 
various like transformations in other realms of ani- 
mated nature. There is, too, the vast volume of life 
in one of the giant trees on the Pacific Coast, once 
contained in and transmitted by a diminutive seed. 
There is, again, the life preserved for thousands of 
years in the seed-corn in a mummy-case, germinating 
as promptly and as vigorously as if it were of last 
year’s growth. Were we intelligent citizens of a 
world in which none of these things had ever taken 
place they would seem to us incredible, impossible ; 
and now thst experience has made ys familiar with 
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them they are absolutely unaccountable: for what we 
call accounting for them is simply a re-statement of 
them in scientific terms which are names not for our 
knowledge but for our ignorance. 

As regards the Scriptures that seem to imply a day 
of judgment for all mankind at the end of the world, or 
of the present dispensation, we have not space to crit- 
icise them in detail; but we would say of them: 

1. The idea of a day of judgment is inseparably con- 
nected with the resurrection of the body, and this last 
with the suspension of being from death till the resur- 
rection. If it be admitted that there is an intermedi- 
ate state it must be a state of happiness or of misery; 
that is, a state of retribution for the deeds of this 
earthly life. But this retribution implies a judgment, 


of which the last judgment (so called) could be only a- 


repetition or rehearsal.- 

2. Many of the passages of Scripture that have been 
interpreted as referring to the last judgment are by a 
sounder criticism made applicable to the destruction 
of Jerusalem and the abolition of the Jewish state and 
hierarchy. 

3. The principal of these texts is the parable of the 
sheep and goats, and the point of the parable is the 
moral, spiritual qualification for the Judge’s approval; 
while the assembling of the nations of the dead may 
fittingly be regarded, together with the colloquies be- 
tween the Judge and those under judgment, as a part 
of the imagery designed to give a pictorial vividness 
to the truth thus taught, and to impress it profoundly 
on the memory of the hearers. As earthly courts are 
held at set times and places, and prisoners are ar- 
raigned at the bar, sometimes in large numbers, if the 
judgment of mankind were to be presented under a 
figure no figure would have been so obvious and natu- 
ral as that of a grand day of assizes. Indeed, this 
parable is best interpreted by the two that precede it, 
with which it is evident that the evangelist connected 
it, and, most probably, because the three formed a 
connected series in our Saviour’s teaching. The par- 
able of the ten virgins inculcates the necessity ofa 
constant readiness for the Lord’s appearing—not for a 
far-off day of judgment but for an account which may 
be demanded at any moment. How are we to be 
ready? The next parable tells us: by making the best 
possible use of our talents—of whatever God has given 
us. How may we thus use our talents, so that we can 
give a fair account for them and receive the approval 
of our Judge? The third of the series answers that 
we are so to employ our talents as to do all the good 
we can, and that whatever we do for man, Christ, the 
Judge of man, will account as done for himself. 

CAMBRIDGE, Mass. 


THE TALLER MEN. 


By EDWARD EVERETT HALE. 


VIDENCES appear, from day to day, more or less 
important as the observer may choose to regard 
them, of a dissatisfaction on the part of the taller men 
in the community with those injustices to which they 
are subjected by that law of average by which, more 
and more, the public consents to be governed. It is 
' quite clear that their complaints rest upon a funda- 
mental principle to which the average public does not 
give sufficient attention. From a large number of ap- 
peals which have been made to us we select two or 
three, as convenient illustrations, before considering 
the possible reforms which our correspondents urge 
more or less noisily. 

Supposing, then, the average height of the American 
man to be five feet ten and a half inches, the tall men 
complain that the present arrangements of society are 
made almost universally with a view to that average. 
To these arrangements the shorter men, and all women 
excepting may-poles, silently and cheerfully comply; 
‘so that an immense majority favors them. But the 
taller men—those higher than this Procrustean aver- 
age—are made wretched by them, and yet are left witli- 
out remedy. 


Suppose, for instance, that all berths in all state- 


rooms are made six feet long. All women are satisfied ; 
the average man is satisfied; the man shorter than the 
average is satisfied. The six-footer sleeps, if he can, 
with the soles of his feet at a precise right-angle to his 
- body, and with what is left of the hair of his head 
closely crowded against the partition. The man who 
is six feet one does not sleep at all, unless the long 
cruelty of society has taught him to sleep bent double, 
as a kindred — condemned poor little Louis X VII. 
to ‘do. 

Letters before us complain that the doors of omni- 
buses, street-cars and other railway cars are cut too 
short for the tall men, on a similar average. Their 
hats are banged, their foreheads are contused, and 
they even acquire a wretched round-shouldered habit, 
which, as we are assured, is due to their miserable ne- 
cessity of protruding the head first, and following with 

the rest of the body afterward. 


In the ordinary railway car of the American road no 
place, as we are assured, is left for the lower part of 
their legs, or for the support of their heads. At four 
in the morning all the women in the car may be seen 
asleep, all the short men and all the averages; but the 
tall men sit erect, and, if their education have been 
neglected, they may be heard audibly swearing. We 
are requested to appeal to railway managers to correct 
an abuse so palpable. 

One of our correspondents, however, goes farther. 
He says that this arrangement of railway seats is 
only an exhibition which all men notice of an old 
grievance to which the world has become callous. He 
says that the average chair of society, of which the 
seat is seventeen and a half inches from the ground, 
has been made under the miserable prejudices of a 
majority to suit averagemen. Hesays that all women 
avail themselves of footstools; that all children sit 
with their heels relieved on the cross-round; but that 
tall men always suffer when sitting in these chairs; 
that they are ridiculed for putting their feet ‘‘ all over 
the room;” that their attitudes are necessarily ungrace- 
ful, and that yet not they, but society is to blame. 

We are obliged to acknowledge that the tall men 
have a ground for action, and we feel it our duty to 
suggest that if they unite in action society may too 
late regret its indifference to their sufferings. It is 
quite clear, as matter of simple equity, that the fact 
that a short man has more room than he wants, when 
he cuddles up for sleep on the seat of acar, gives no 
relief to the tall man behind him, who is obliged to put 
his feet out into the passage to be struck by every 
passer by. In the only case brought into the courts— 
‘‘Saph vs. Bethel & Gilgal R. R. Co.,” 9th Saul, pp. 
87-89—the defense introduced the celebrated arrange- 
ment made by Sir Isaac Newton, who provided a small 
hole for his kitten and a large one forthe cat. But 
the court said that that case proved too much. 
‘¢ Granting that the defendant corporation might, if it 
chose, make small seats for small women or children, 
a fortiort must it provide large seats for large men.” 
This case is now antiquated, and it is much to be 
wished that this decision might be re-inforced by our 
present chief-justice of Massachusetts, sitting or stand- 
ing in equity. 

Kindred to these complaints are those which are 
pressed upon our attention regarding the tailors’ bills 
and wages ofthe tallermen. A ready-made-clothing 
store announces that it will sell pantaloons of a cer- 
tain stuff, say, for five dollars a pair. A man six foot 
two goes to buy, and is told, with a grin, that for such 
as he the price is seven dollars. Where is his remedy? 
Will his employer give him fourteen dollars a.week, 
while the shorter clerks have but eight, ten or twelve? 
Not at all. A certain empty compliment, that he may 
be in the front platoon on muster day or in battle, or 
may stand farthest back at the, fire-works, is the oniy 
reparation made to him. 

Mr. Galton is the only recent philosophical author 
who has touched on this subject. He has shown by 
measurements and statistics that, under the law of 
selection, most great generals have been small men. 
He accounts for this fact by the suggestion that large 
soldiers present more surface to the missiles of the 
enemy, and that therefore, if brave men, the chances 
are that they are killed off before they acquire the ex- 
perience necessary for command. Thus is it that 
Napoleon and Julius Cesar were under size. Gen. 
Jackson seems to have slipped through as by a 
miracle. The small size of admirals, as Nelson, Lord 
Howe and Sir Cloudesly Shovel, had long been noticed. 
This is due to the very scant space allowed amidships, 
which so discourages the taller midshipmen that they 
resign as soon as they can, if indeed they have not 
knocked their brains out by early concussion with the 
upper deck cross-timbers. It will not do, however, 
from these observations, and from the misfortune of 
Goliath, to suppose that the tall men will not prove 
tough customers if their grievances are left to solution 
by the last resort. Yale beat Harvard the other day 
because her men were taller. For once they had a 
chance to use the length of leg which Average Society 
had been snubbing. The efforts made by the tall men 
to name their own Presidential ticket have been thus 
far made nugatory by well-devised sops to their lead- 
ers. But, in this canvass—or any other—if at every 
ward room they should choose to place at each polling 
place fifty or a hundred of their typical men, there is 
no saying how far conviction might be forced upon the 
wavering consciences of the independent voters. 

For ourselves, we are willing to own that we dread 
such an ultimate issue. Acknowledging the oversight 
into which legislatures and corporations made up of 
men of average height have been misled, we venture 
to propose a commission which may consider the 
whole subject and present the basis for a more humane 
and consistent system. We have already named the 
Chief Justice of Massachusetts, who would manifestly 


| be the fit head for such acommission, To represent 


the other learned professions we would suggest the 
names of Dr. Edward Reynolds, the honored Dean ofthe 
Medical Faculty, and of Rev. Phillips Brooks, so highly 
and deservedly esteemed in the pulpit. These three 
could be relied upon to suggest substantial justice. 


PICTURES OF TRAVEL. 
HOW WE DID NOT SEE DRYBURGUH ABBEY. 
_ By ADELINE TRAFTON. 
T rained when we left the train. We had been 
rolling up from Penrith through furzy hollows and 
among low-lying hills. The barest hills! with their cold 
faces touching the sky, which brooded lower and lower 
as we spedon. For miles ¥here had been nothing to 
break the desolate monotony of this varying, yet 
always the same scene, save where the roughly piled 
circles of stone at rare intervals formed rude pens for 
the sheep wandering at will here. There was no 
other sign of the presence of man. The air blowing in 
at the open window of the railway carriage was keenly 
fresh, for the season was September, and the valleys 
were rough with the brakes already changed to a dull 
brown hue and vividly bright with the yellow whin- 
bushes. Once, as we made a sudden, rushing turn, a 
sportsman with a gun over his shoulder sprang from 
the cover beside the track; a real Scotch lad out of a 
story, his bonnet fastened up by a sprig of heather and 
a string of dogs at his heels. We were silly people in 
those days, and young enough to think any, to us, un- 
usual sight like a piece out of a story. Indeed, we 
lived in a kind of English novel all the time; only 
that the chapters had no sort of connection with each 
other. And tben, just before we reached Melrose, 
the clouds tucked away among these hills had rolled 
up into a heavy mist, and we stepped out upon the 
small platform in a pouring rain, to be immediately 
engulfed by a hotel omnibus. In truth we were 
always being engulfed by hotel omnibuses. There 
was security in their emblazoned publicity; and we 
were two women alone. 

The ruined Abbey of our sentimental dreams rose in 
plain sight before us as our feet touched the platform; 
in the very heart of the realistic village, where all 
manner of work-a-day affairs were evidently going on. 
It had started out from memory all moonlight and 
mystery, as depictedin an old edition of Scott’s poems 
I had pored over as a child in my father’s library. I 
was glad that the mist partially hid it now, and had a 
very ridiculous feeling that upon extremely bright 
days it was probably taken down and put away, to be 
brought out under more favorable circumstances. We 
lost sight of it on our way to the inn; but when we 
had been shown to our room and had turned to the 
one window, for the place was stuffy and close, there 
was the Abbey in our very faces! I could have al- 
most tossed the glove in my nand through one of its 
broken arches. The windows of the inn looked directly 
into the churchyard, where the poor old grave-stones 
were trying to rest themselves—after some centuries 
of effort—by standing on one foot. 

But how strange it was to see it there; jostled by 
the inn, hustled by the town, and the churchyard 
with its shame-faced graves sinking out of sight as if 
they ought long since to have made way for other gen- 
erations of dead. ‘There was the same dull sky over- 
head, the same brown earth and coarsej;neglected grass, 
seared by the summer’s drought, that we might have 
seen anywhere at home. Was it Melrose Abbey? I 
had read of it as a child, with the book too big for my 
knees, and fancied the echo of monkish feet must still 
linger in the cloisters, and the sound of chant and 
prayer be caught among its ruined arches, and here 
it was; shrunken in proportions, prosaic, broken; 
with no sound to disturb its stillness but the flapping 
of wings as the daws flew in and out. 

We were directed across the narrow street to a low 
cottage, with a real thatched roof, for a guide to take 
us within the great iron gates, who proved to bea 
graceful girl with a charming face. I can see now the 
pretty red gleam of her abundant hair, and her soft, 
hazel eyes. Icould not keep from staring at her. I 
wanted to ask her every minute how she liked being a 
Scotch girl, and if she knew that she, too, like all the 
rest of the people we were meeting, was like a bit of a 
story! When we had wandered over the wet grass 
for an hour and viewed the object of our visit on every 
side, and dampened our feet, and pretended to listen to 
our pretty guide’s story (though we had it all in the 
guide-book), we made a little expedition into the village 
to buy a pair of overshoes at a diminutive shop not far 
from the station, where two men were “ cloutin’ 
shoon.” While we were being fitted by the elder and 
more grave of the two the younger man left his bench 
and the shop and stood outside in the rain, modestly 
turning his back upon the door! 

We saw no one else visit the Abbey during our two 
days’ stay; almost no one, indeed, in or about the 
hotel, But one never sees anyhody in an English inn. 
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Boots and shoes put themselves outside of doors at 
night and walk off as mysteriously in the morning; 
often the only sign of guests in the house. I have no 
recollection of any individual in connection with the 
place except the landlady of gentle manners with whom 
we bargained fur a conveyance to Abbotsford. ‘‘To 
Abbotsford three miles,” the guide-book said. ‘To 
Dryburgh Abbey, six miles.” We would not try to 
do the latter, or both. We chose Abbotsford. The 
carriage which appeared at the door the next morning 
under an unexpectedly bright sky had evidently been 
shattered by early excesses, and our driver was a 
clownish lad pressed hastily into service and appar- 
ently rendered speechless by the process. But we 
were not proud, and what question could we ask which 
the ubiquitous guide-book could not answer? We set 
off and made our visit to the great man's home, with 
its white peaks hidden in a hollow and the dark, swift- 
flowing Tweed at the bottom of its gardens; too com- 
fortable and modern a house for the castle he desired 
to build; too pretentious and big for the home of a 
simple, well-to-do literary man; and the baronial hall 
was certainly a solemn failure, as baroniai hails go; it 
was as though one of his own stately romances had 
been cut down to suit infant minds. But it was a 
charming place, all the same. 3 

Then we started upon our slow ret We drove 
and drove; we followed interminabl¢é winding lengths 
of dusty road for miles and miles; agd still no Melrose 
village or ruined Abbey greeted ouP expectant eyes. 
Could our stupid driver have lost his way? We lay 
placidly back in the open carriage, determined like 
thrifty American women to enjoy any chance advan- 
tage such a possibility might offer. We neared a 
river. We reached the water’s edge. Above us the 
blue sky; here, and across the stream, sandy banks 
changing to coarse, scorched grass and a row of hum- 
ble cottages on the farther side. There was no bridge 
over the dark, hurrying stream, but a tiny boat held in 
check by a rope attached to another stretched across 
its width formed a rude ferry. The boat, manned—or 
boyed, we should say—by a diminutive individual, was 
putting off the shore now. As it drew near our driver 
motioned for us to embark. We were not surprised. 
The unexpected greeted us at’ every turn. We did re- 
monstrate, as one will with fate itself. But our dull 
guide only repeated his inexorable gesture. We were 
not disposed to be obstinate. We crossed the river. 

Have you any idea what we are here for?’ I asked of 
Mrs. K., as we stepped out of the boat on the other side. 

‘* Not the least in the world.” 

We viewed the landscape: dusty roads, sun-scorched 
grass; hill rising leisurely toward the sky. Suddenly 
we espied a tower, where this lazily-stretched height 
gained the horizon a mile away. We stopped at a cot- 
tage door to inquire concerning it. It was Wallace’s 
monument. 

And is it much to see?” 

‘‘Na; just the too’er.” 

We held a parley. We had no doubt that it was 
this we had come to see. We respected Wallace and 
we wisbed nothing but success to his monument. We 
were sorry he bled, but it was really” great while ago 
and we were tired and hungry. We concluded to give 
it up. 

As we regained the waiting boat a sign-board ob- 
truded itself upon our notice. It was at a turn of the 
road concealed by a clump of trees. It read ‘‘ To Dry- 
burgh Abbey,” and two gentlemen studying their guide- 
books appeared around the corner at this moment. 

‘“<So that is the road to Dryburgh!” we said care- 
lessly, as our crazy skiff was pushed off. Entirely con- 
scious of our own good sense, we added some reflec- 
tion upon the genus tourist with his head in a book, 
as we climbed into our carriage. Another long, dusty 
drive and we gained Melrose, ate our waiting lunch, 
took a last look at the Abbey—like an old man forgot- 
ten by death—called for our bill and were astonished 
to find that we were charged for a carriage to Abbots- 
ford and to Dryburgh Abbey. We resisted. We de- 
clared we had never been to the latter place. 

‘“‘It is certainly very strange,” the landlady said, 
looking from one face, where truth itself was depicted, 
to the other, which fairly shone with a virtuous denial ; 
‘*T know you engaged a carriage for Abbotsford only ; 
but the boy says he took you to Dryburgh also. I 
concluded you had changed your minds. You were 
gone a long time:” 

We were. ‘We acknowledged it. But what could 
we do? wea a4 e were in the hands of the boy, who 
Spaeea to make a day of it. He had even 

ear the way to see an old tower. 
The landlady stared. -“‘A tower?” 

“ iow, &@ monument or something, on the other side 
of a river.” 

‘*Then you did cross the river?” 

O yes; we had crossed the river; there was no doubt 
about that. ‘‘And in danger of oyr liyes, too, from 
the crazy boat,” 


‘¢ And you didn’t see the Abbey?” incredulously. 

‘‘ Certainly not,” we replied with dignity; our eyes 
being neither telescopes, nor axes nor shovels to re- 
move intervening objects, we had not seen the Abbey. 

‘* And didn’t the boy tell you?”’ 

‘The boy never opened his mouth on the way except 
to yawn unconscionably. We thought some natural 
impediment——” 

‘¢But Dryburgh Abbey was just there, around a turn 
of the road where you should have seen a guide-board! 
The boy should have told you, after he had got you 
there.” The landlady began to laugh. ‘‘You don’t 
mean to say that you have driven twelve miles and 
crossed the river and seen nothing at all!’’ 

We looked at each other and understood it all. Dry- 
burgh Abbey was nothing to the clarified vision pre- 
sented to our minds! 

We paid our bill, although the good woman insisted 
upon a compromise when we would have paid the 
whole. We had a strong desire to add a small sum to 
see what science could do for that boy. But we 
restrained ourselves. We derived some consolation, 
however, from the thought that the landlady would 
have it out with the boy when we were gone. 

We hope she did. 


THE SECOND ADVENTISTS ON LAKE 
WINNIPISEOGEE, 


By THE REV. WALTER E. C. WRIGHT. 


HE preaching of William Miller nowhere pro- 
duced greater excitement in 1843 than in Central 
New Hampshire, as may be read at length in the first 
volume of Sir Charles Lyell’s travels. Repeated cor- 
rections of his date for the world’s end, followed by 
as repeated disappointments, have not weakened the 
faith of his staunchest followers in his method of 
Biblical interpretation. Some at least of the converts 
of those days are to be found still among the pillars of 
the denomination; venerable men of dignified aspect, 
who are so calmly certain the end of things is at hand 
that they cannot be brought to consider the question 
of what change must be made in their exegesis if the 
world should continue beyond 1881. The longer con- 
tinuance of the present order of things is to their 
minds so incredible an hypothesis that they will not 
discuss it even as an 7. 

The Alton Bay camp-meeting, at the southern end of 
Lake Winnipiseogee, of which the seventeenth annual 
session has just closed, is, however, a national gather- 
ing. While the regular congregation of some 2,000 
and the still larger army of camp followers that 
thronged all the approaches on special days came, for 
the most part,from New Hampshire and Massachusetts, 
the one hundred and thirty-eight ministers present 
represented the Orthodox party of Second Adventists 
in the whole country. 

Some four hundred cottages are crowded together 
on the irregular gravel ridge, or Kame, which the 
camp occupies. This geological formation is well 
suited for such uses by its dryness, but is not favorable 
to the laying out of regular streets. A large part of 
the buildings at Alton Bay are set down on the several 
hillocks with scarcely more sign of order than is to be 
observed in the boulders on the higher ground back 
of the camp. Winding alley-ways across which one 
can almost reach with extended arms are set with 
cottages that often are not a foot apart in the other 
direction, while elsewhere paths wind through the 
maze of buildings as througha forest. As all refuseis 
cast into the lake the sanitary conditions may not be 
as bad as they appear, and a fine supply of drinking 
water is pumped from a distant well and distributed by 
pipes from a capacious tank. But the crowded rough- 
board tenements certainly seem an invitation to the 
fire-fiend (if there be one), and a tinder-box prepared 
to accelerate the general conflagration. 

Evidently a prevailing impression of the shortness 
of time has affected the architecture of the cottages, 
which are slighter than the average of modern camp- 
meeting buildings, and are quite generally of unplaned 
boards on the outside. Yet the precept, ‘‘ Occupy till 
I come,” is for the most part observed by even those 
who insist that the coming is just at hand. A new 
plot of ground has just been added to the Alton Bay 
camp, and there is some demand for lots which will be 
of no further use before next August. There was 
great zeal this yearin raising money to pay the (bills 
of one of the ministers who was sick on the grounds 
after the close of the meeting last year. The expected 
end of the world did not seem to suggest the idea of 
putting off this liability, or leaving the town of Alton 
to pay it. 

If one had come to the meeting in search of conspic- 
uous exhibitions of fanaticism he would have been dis- 
appointed. The general tene of the preaching and 
exhortation was not far different from that which pre- 
vails everywhere in times of revival ‘‘effort.” In 
some of the meetings there were elahorate exposi- 


tions of the place of the Turkish Empire in prophecy ; 
but, in ceneral, the doctrine of Christ’s immediate 
cominz was only brought in by way of allusion and as 
a mc.ive for immediate repentance. As others exhort 
men to prepare against the chance of sudden death, 
these preachers exhort to prepare against the sudden 
and speedy coming of Christ. 

Their views of the Second Advent are, however, but 
a small element in their body of doctrine. The same 
literalism by which Miller reached the date of 1843 led 
him to regard this world as the future home of the 
saints, with Abraham pasturing his herds again near 
Hebron. His disciples soon applied the same princi- 
ples of interpretation to other matters in the Bible; 
and in spite of the heroic resistance of the conserva- 
tives the whole body was soon swept into the doctrine 
of conditional immortality. To-day, with many dif- 
ferences of view as to the method of the destruction 
of the wicked, the Second Adventists agree in the 
belief that the wicked are ultimately to be destroyed. 
The Alton Bay party strenuously resists the Seventh 
Day movement. But the movement is so logical an 
application of literal exegesis that it is sure to carry 
the day in the denomination. The Seventh Day party 
is already the most numerous, as it has long been the 
most aggressive and systematic. 

Seven years ago a camp meeting was started at 

Wolfborough by another party of Adventists tourge the 
doctrine that the wicked are never to be raised. This 
meeting is still continued with diminishing interest, 
and closing in season to permit those in attendance 
to join the greater assembly at Alton Bay, where the 
doctrine prevails that the wicked will be raised only 
in order to be judged and afterward destroyed. 
_ A certain respect cannot be refused to the religious 
earnestness of these people and the freedom of their 
meetings from the business advertising often so offen- 
sive on such occasions. It must be added, however, 
that, like many of the apostles of ‘‘ Holiness,” the Ad- 
ventists are inclined to spend more strength on the 
members of other churches, to change their views, than 
on sinners, to convert them. Many a lathentable story 
is told, in this region, of churches which Second Ad- 
ventism has divided and destroyed. There is also 
many a sad story of individuals whose faith in the 
Bible has gone completely awreck in the breaking up 
of false interpretations in which they had trusted too 
blindly. But great good may be expected ultimately 
to ‘the church at large from the Second Adventist 
movement in the truer view, among all Christians, of 
the way the Bible should be interpreted, which must 
result at length from the demonstrated falsity of the 
literalist metiod. 

Meanwhile, an antidote for Second Adventist errors 
is not to be sought in the discussion of particular 
doctrines and passages. They can be successfully met 
only by illustrating and enforcing a better way of 
understanding and applying all Scripture. A great 
work in this direction is needed in all our denomi- 
nations. The Alton Bay materialism in the use of the 
Bible is scarcely more dangerous than the sundering of 
God’s Word from his works, and the transcendentalism 
which marked much of what was heard the same week 
at the Methodist camp-meeting on another arm of the 
lake, at Weir’s. Not all that use the sword of the Spirit 
with the best intentions have learned to handle it by 
the hilt instead of the blade; and some who have this 
wisdom yet swing the weapon so far over their heads 
as to endanger their friends before they strike the 
enemy. 


was OF ZATE.* 
By E. P. Roe. 


CHAPTER XV. 
MY FATE. 

AVING lighted the lamp in my room I looked 
around it with a delicious sense of proprietor- 
ship. Its quaint homely comfort was justto my taste, 
and now appeared doubly attractive. Chief of all, it 
was a portion of the home I had had some part in sav- 
ing; and we instinctively love that which ministers to 
our self-complacency. An old house seems to gain a 
life and being of its own, and I almost imagined it con- 
scious of gratitude that its existence had not been 
blotted out. Mrs. Yocomb’s cordial invitation to come 
and stay when I could gave me at the time a glad sense 
that I had found a country refuge to which I could 
occasionally escape when in need of rest. I felt now 
as if the old walls themselves would welcome me. As 
to the inmates of the home, I feared that their grate- 
ful sense of the service I was so fortunate as to render 
might make their boundless sense of obligation em- 
barrassing to me. It would be their disposition to re- 
pay an ordinary service ten-fold, and they would al- 
ways believe that Reuben and I had saved their lives 
and the old home, which no doubt hed long been in 

their 
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‘¢ Well, I’ll never complain of fortune again,” I 
thought, ‘“‘since I’ve been permitted to do for these 
people what I have,” and I threw myself down on the 
lounge conscious of the warm comfortable glow im- 
- parted by dry clothes and the strong coffee; still more 
conscious of an inner satisfaction that the threatening 
events of the night had ended just as I could have 
wished. 


‘‘ Since it was to be, thank God I was here and was | 
‘¢The June 


able to act for the best,” I murmured. 
sunshine and the lightning had thrown considerable 
light on my future. [I had said to Emily Warren, 


‘ What could I have done without you in this emer- | 


gency?’ With still greater emphasis I feel like asking, 
What could life be without you? It seems absurd that 
one person should become essential to the life of an- 
other in a few brief hours. And yet, why absurd? Is 
it not rather in accord with the deepest and truest 
philosophy of life? Is the undissoluble union of two 
lives to result from a long and careful calculation of 
the pros and cons! In true marriage, it seems to me, 
the soul should recognize its mate when meeting it.” 

It thus may be seen that I was no exception to that 
large class who accept or create a philosophy pleasing 
to it, and there’s usually enough, truth in any systen 
to prevent its being wholly unreasonable. 

I heard a step in the hall, and as I had left my door 
open, so that at any sound J could spring up, I was so 
fortunate as to intercept the object of my thoughts. | 

Her face was full of deep content, but very pale. 

To the eager questioning of my manner she replied, 

‘‘ Zillah is doing as well as we could expect, the 
doctor says. Oh, I’m so glad.” 

‘¢Miss Warren, you don’t realize how pale you are. 
When are you going to rest? I’ve been lying down, 
and my conscience troubled me as I thought of you 
still working.” 

‘“‘T never imagined editors had such tender con- 
sciences,”’ she said with a low laugh, and she vanished 
into Adah’s room. 

I knew she wouldn’t stay long, and remained in the 
hall looking out of its end window. The lightning 
flashes had grown faint and distant, but they were 
almost incessant and they revealed that the clouds 
were growing thin towards the west while near the 
horizon a star glimmered distinctly. 

‘‘Miss Warren,” I called as she came out of Adah’s 
room, ‘‘I’ve a good omen to show you. Do you see 
that star in the west? I think the morning will be 
cloudless.” 

‘¢ But those flashes prove that the storm is causing 
fear and loss to other and distant homes.” 

‘*Not at all. It is, no doubt, causing ‘ better grain 
and clearer skies,’ as Mr. Yocomb said. Such an ex- 
perience as we have had to-night, while having its 
counterpart not infrequently, take the world over, is 
by no means common.” 

‘¢ Oh, I hope we may have no more heavy thunder 
storms this summer. 
back to this lovely season.” 

‘¢ You are perfectly safe as long as you remain here,” 
I laughed, ‘‘you know the lightning never strikes 
twice in the same place.” 

‘‘T hope to stay here, but for better reasons than 


that.” 
**So do I.” 


‘‘T should think you would. You certainly are no 
longer homeless. Mr. and Mrs. Yocomb will adopt 
you in spite of yourself, as soon as they realize it all. 
The string of the latch will always hang outside of the 
door to you, I can tell you, and it will be a nice place 
for a city man to come.” 

‘‘And for a city woman, too. Mrs. Yocomb had 
adopted you before all this happened, and I don’t be- 
lieve she’ll forget that you about the sameas saved 
little Zillah’s life.” 

‘“¢ The dear little thing!” she exclaimed, tears start- 
ing to hereyes. ‘‘ How pathetic her little limp — 


was!” 
I replied earnestly, was the most ex- 


quisite and sacred thing I ever saw. I don’t wonder 
you felt as you did when you said ‘I can’t—I won't 
give her up,’ for it seemed at the moment almost as if 
my life depended on her life, so powerful was her hold 
on my sympathy. The doctor spoke truer than he 
thought, for it seems as if the lightning had forced me 
into the family, and my grief would have been almost 
as great as Reuben’s had little Zillah not revived:” 

‘*T feel as if it would have broken my heart,” and 
he: tears fell fast. Dashing them away she said: ‘I 
cry, as well as laugh, too easily, and I’m often that 
provoked that I could shake myself. I must say that 
we are getting well acquainted ~ people who have 
met so recently !” 

‘¢Oh, as to you,” I replied, ‘‘I knew you well in 
some previous state of existence, and have just met 

you again.” 

‘‘Mr. Moreton,” she said, turning on me s‘ieniiiie. 
‘I shall not be quite sure as to your entire sanity till 
you have had a long sleep. You have seemed a little 


They are about the only draw- 


out of your head-on some points ever since our ex- 
tended acquaintance began. You have appeared im- 
pressed, or oppressed, with the hallucination that this 
day—is it to-day or to-mortow?” 

‘‘It is to-day for a little while longer,” I replied, 
looking at my watch, 

‘‘ Well, then, that to-day was a day of fate; and you 
got me nervous on the subject.” 

‘¢ Then I’m as sane as you are.” 

‘SNo; I hadn’t any such nonsense in my mind till 
you suggested it, but having once cates the idea 
it haunted me.” 

‘Yes, and it haunts you still,” I said, eagerly. 

‘¢ What time is it, Mr. Moreton?” 

‘* It lacks but a few minutes of midnight.” 

‘*No,”’ she said, laughing, ‘‘I don’t believe anything 
more will happen to-day, and as soon as the old clock 
down stairs strikes twelve I think the light of reason 
wil: burn again in your disordered mind. Good- 
night.” 

_ Instead of going, however, she hesitated, looked at 
me earnestly a moment, then asked : 

‘‘You said you found me unconscious?” 

Fes.” 

‘¢How did you revive me?” 

‘*T carried you to the sofa under the window, which 
I opened; I then chafed your hands ; but I think the 
wind and spray from the rain restored you.” 

‘¢T don’t remember fainting before, and—and—well, 
this whole experience has been so strange that I can’t 
realize it.” 

‘‘Don’t try to. If I’m a little out of my head your 
soul will be out of your body if you don’t take better 
care of yourself. You might as well be killed by light- 
ning as over-fatigue. That doctor seems to think you 
are made of India-rubber.” 

‘¢]’ve laughed to myself more than once since Zillah 
revived at your injunctions to the doctor. We’ve had 
such a narrow escape that 1 feel as if I ought not to 
laugh again for a year; but-I can’t help it. I won’t 
thank you as I meant to—it might make you vain. 
Good-night.” And she gave my hand a quick, strong 
pressure, and went swiftly back to Mrs. Yocomb’s 


room.. 
Had my hand clasped only flesh and blood, bone 


and sinew? No, indeed. I felt that I had had within 
my grasp a gratitude and friendly regard that was so 
full and real that the warm-hearted, impulsive girl 
would not trust herself to express it in words. Her 
manner, however, was so frank and unconstrained that 
I knew her feelings were only those of gratitude and 
friendly regard, clearly recognizing that she enter- 
tained no such thoughts as had come unbidden to me. 

In spite of my fatigue, the habit of my life and the 
strong coffee would have banished all my thoughts of 
sleep for hours to comeif there had been no other 
cause; but the touch of a little hand had put more glad 
awakening life within me than could all the stimulants 
of the world. 

I went down-stairs, and looked through the old 
house, to see that all was right, with as much solici- 
tude as if it were, indeed, my own house. 
the disorder I had caused in the kitchen and hall, it 
had the midnight aspect of quiet and order that might 
have existed for a century. 

‘‘T would not be afraid of the ghosts that came back 
to this house,” I muttered. ‘‘ Indeed, I would like to 
see Mr. and Mrs. Yocomb’s ancestors. But, now I 
think of it, some one of*them should wear a jaunty, 
worldly hat, to account for Adah. By jove! but she 
was beautiful as she lay there, with her perfect phys- 
ical life suspended instantaneously. If the lightning 
would only create a woman within the perfect casket 
the result would well repay what we have passed 
through. Her mother would say, as I suppose, that 


such a task.” 

As I came out into the hall the great clock began to 
strike with the slow, dignified manner that befitted its 
age. 

One, two, three——twelve. The day of fate had 
passed. I knew Emily Warren was laughing at me 
softly to herself, as she and the physician watched with 
the patients in Mrs. Yocomb’s room. I was in no 
mood to laugh, for every moment the truth was grow- 
ing clearer that I had met my fate. — 

I looked into the pgrlor, in which a lamp was burn- 
ing, and conjured up the scene I had witnessed there. 

I saw a fair youhg face, with eyes turned heaven- 
ward, and heard again the words, | 

‘¢ My faith looks up to Thee.” 

Their faith had been sorely tried. The burning bolt 
from heaven seemed a strange response to that faith; 
the crashing thunder a wild, harsh echo to the girl’s 
sweet, reverent tones. 

‘Is it all chance?” I queried, 


law? Who or what is the author of the events of this 


night?” 
As if in answer, Mrs. Yocomb’s text came into my 


| mind ; 


another and subtler fire from heaven was needed for 


Excepting | 


‘Sor all inexorable 


| 


‘¢ What I do thou knowest not now, but thou shalt 
know hereafter.” 

Well,” I muttered, perhaps there is as muc’ 
reason in their philosophy as in any other. Somebody 
ought to be in charge of all this complex life and be- 
ing.” 

I went out on the piazza. The rain was still fal‘ing, 
but softly and lightly. A freshening breeze from the 
west was driving the thin, lingering clouds before it. 
and star after star looked out as if lights were being 
kindled in the western sky. The moon was still hid- 
den, but the vapor was not dense enough to greatly 
obscure its rays. In the partial light the valley seemed 
wider, the mountains higher, and everything more 
beautiful in contrast with the black tempest that had 
so recently filled the scene. 

I sat down on the piazza to watch with those who 
were watching with the child. I made up my mind 
that I certainly should not retire until the physician 
departed, and in my present mood I felt that my ‘‘mid- 
suir.mer night’s dream” would be to me more interest- 
ing than that of Will Shakespeare. I will not ask 
the reader to follow me in flights that might seem to 
him as fantastic and unreal as the great poet’s fantasy 
while utterly lacking his genius. It is sufficient to say 
that hour after hour passed almost unnoted. The 
night became serene and beautiful. The moon, like a 
confident beauty, at last threw aside her veil of clouds 
and smiled as if assured of welcome. Raindrops 
gemmed every leaf, and, when the breeze increased, 
myriads of them sparkled momentarily through the 
silver light. As morniug approached the air grew so 
sweet that I recognized the truth that the flowers of a 
new day were opening, and that I was inhaling their 
virgin perfume. 

I rose and went softly to the ivy-covered gate of the 
old garden, and the place seemed transfigured in the 
white moonlight. Even the kitchen vegetables ost 
their homely, prosaic aspect. I stole softly to the 
lilac bush and peered at the home that had been roof- 
less through all the wild storm. My approach had 
been so quiet that the little brown mother sat. undis- 
turbed with her head under her wing; but the paternal 
robin from an adjacent spray regarded me with un- 
feigned surprise and alarm. He entered a note of 
protest, and the mother-bird instantly raised her head 
and fixed on me her round, startled eyes. I stole away 
hastily, smiling to myself as I said: 

‘‘Both families will survive unharmed, and both 
nests are safe.” 

I went to the spot where I had stood with Miss 
Warren at the time I had half-jestingly, half-earnestly 
indulged my fancy to reproduce a bit of Eden-like 
frankness. Under the influence of the hour and 
mood I was able to conjure up the maiden’s form @e 
most as if she were a real presence. I knew her bettér 
now. With her I had passed through an ordeal that 
would test severely the best and strongest. She had 
been singularly strong and very weak, but the weak- 
ness hai left no stain on her crystal truth, and her 
strength had been of the best and most womanly 
kind. As in the twilight, so in the white moonlight 
she again made perfect harmony in the transfigure.1 
garden. 

‘There is but one woman in the world for me,” I 
murmured, ‘‘as truly as there was only one for the 
first lonely man. I know not how it is with her, but 
I hope—oh, what would life now be t» me without 
this hope !—that she cannot have inspired this absolute 
conviction that she is essential to my being without 
some answering sympathy in her own woman’s heart. 
But whether this is true or not, or whether it ever can 
be true, I have met my fate.” 

As I returned from the garden I saw that the dawn 
was coming, and I sat down and watched it brighten 
with the feeling that a new and happy life was also 


coming. 
THE END. 


—It is unwise for man or woman to attempt to 
bear burdens that are too heavy. But there are 
circumstances under which a wife frequently seems 
compelled todo so. If the husband’s business takes 
him much from home, or if he is in feeble health and 
unable to bear his own burdens, she will, at any risk 
to herself, as far as lies in her power, assume his 
cares and her own aiso, and thus bear double burdens. 
In those cases where a wife’s tenderness is blended 
with a mother’s brooding love, when childzem .are 
given, they do not eclipse in the slightestu@eg@be-that 
care and love that were before lavished on thé tisband ; 
they but increase the devotion. Should sickness or 
danger threaten both at the same time, there is scarce- 
ly a limit to the care she will give to each; but let 
the time come when by superhuman exertion she 
can save one, and only one, but can no longer divide 
the care, will she abandon the husband to save 
the child, although it is part of her own life? No! 
no} 
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WITH LOVE. 
By D. H. R. GooDALE. 
WEET are the days 
With love, 
The summer days 
With love; 
All heaven and earth do move 
In sweet accord with love, 
And prove 


"Tis only wise to love 
With love. 
Trill! trill! bright bird, 
With love, 
Trill, gentle mate, 
With love! 
The air is quick with song, 
In which the whole day long 
They prove 
Tis only sweet to live 
With love. 


All skies are bright 

With love, 
All cares are light 

With love; 
For faithful love’s sweet sake, 
All burdens that we take 

But prove 
It is a joy to live 

With love. 


Galk.” 


HENRY WARD BEECHER. 


FRUIT OF THE SPIRIT. 


F religion had been all a flame—an active, beautiful, 
visible flame—there would have been very much 
less doubt and very much less mourning among pro- 
fessors of religion. As long as a man has something 
of enterprise. of visible duty, external, with the instru- 
ments in his hand, and with the disposition to work, 
sowing seed, or, having sown, reaping—just as long 
as aman has what you might call momentum in any 
active Christian course—so long he is apt to feel that 
he is a Christian, and that he is doing something; 
and so he is. 

When a fire is kindled, and the logs are laid so that 
the draught goes around and between them, and the 
flames ascend, and the pile is crackling, and the whole 
fire-place is aglow, there is a good fire; and when 
the andirons are pulled out, and there is no longer any 
flame, and the embers are raked together, and the 
ashes are thrown over them, there isa fire just as 
much as there was before, and a fire that will last a 
great deal longer, often. 

Now, there is such a thing as being raked up. There 
is such a thing as having little or no flame, but a great 
many coals. There are conditions in which it pleases 
God to throw ashes, as it were, over the glowing 
embers of experieuce. Indeed, when one looks into 
what is meant by training one’s self according to the 
principles of the Gospel, one is surprised to see how 
much there is besides energy, enterprise, activity; 
how much there is that means simply suppression, 
standing still and holdingin. Both things belong to 
the religious life—the energizing, the accomplishing, 
and also the resting. Being besieged and holding the 
fort, as wellas joining the battle in the open field, is 
apart of the great campaign in which every one of 
us is engaged. 

There are a great many persons who are not apt in 
speech ; and it seems to them as though they had not any 
great religious influence because they cannot argue 
with others. They have not knowledge enough to in- 
struct other people, but they have knowledge enough 
to hold their tongue. When the provocation is very 
great, and when almost anybody would break out 
either in complaints or retorts of bitterness, for one 
to stand under reproach or obloquy and simply remain 
silent is to serve the Lord Jesus Christ. It sometimes 
serves him wonderfully. When Christ was arraigned, 
at one point in which he held his peace before the tri- 
bunal it is said that the old magistrate marveled be- 
cause he answered nothing; and there are cases in 
which merely not speaking, self-control, is marvelous. 
There “are conditions in which, although a person 
may not be able to pray to edification, meekness may 
be his duty—meekness, which is a rare grace, one of 
the graces which are the least cultivated and the least 
seen, and that yet are pre-eminently beautiful. 

These silent states of self-control that pivot on the 
law of God are frequently more influential than oratory, 
or prayer, or external labor. One thing that in every 
community is blessed is the exhibition on the part of 
anybody ofa higher state of mind than is ordinary, 
showing that it can be attained. In communities 
where men are accustomed to a great deal of raillery, 
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or where there is a great deal of scolding, one silent 
and meek person will preach a sermon that is more 
important, it may be, to that community, than any 
other that can be preached. What is the use of 
preaching creeds, foreordination, the sovereignty of 
God, the sanctity of the Sabbath, and the reality 
and efficiency of every one of the agencies of the Holy 
Spirit, what is the use of taxing men’s minds with 
these things while the under play of their life is com- 
bative, and almost venomous? 

Frequently what men need more than anything else 
are certain simple states of Christian experience. 
There is more theologizing than Christianizing. When 
the Apostle describes the summer sun of God’s grace, 
and makes an inventory of the fruits that come up 
under its influence, love is always represented as the 
most essential; but a man can have love without having 
education, without having very much capacity for or- 
ganization or for praciical life; and aman can have 
genius, or he may have a good deal of practical organ- 
izing power, and not have much love. The Apostle 
expresses himself on that point in the thirteenth of 
Corinthians. A man may have oratory, and speak with 
the tongues of men and of angels, and if he has not 
love he is nothing but sounding brass or a tinkling 
cymbal. 

Next in the enumeration of the fruits of the Spirit is 
joy. Did it ever occur to you that joy isaduty? But 
suppose a man is not in circumstances to be joyful? 
‘* Rejoice in the Lord,” the Apostle says. There is a 
circumstance that always remains, I take it. You may 
be in this or that or the other condition; but there is 
no condition in which you cannot rejoice in the Lord. 

Well, what is there in that? A great deal. No per- 
son, I think, ever had a romantic or warm friendship, 
no person ever had any heart-life, that, in the midst of 
difficulties, or when far away from those he loved, the 
thought of some friend did not bring to him a thrill of 
joy. This is one ofthe familiar elements of joy in life; 
and the command is, When you do not rejoice in your- 
self, your circumstances or your surroundings, rejoice 
in the Lord; your Lord; to whom you are a child, and 
who waits for you in heaven, where you are to meet 
the loved ones that have passed away. Rejoice in the 
Lord, in that he thinks of you, and loves you, and has 
promised to take care of you. Youcan rejoice in the 
Lord when you cannot find anything else to rejoice in; 
and it does not take a great deal of genius ora great 
deal of education for that. 

I have known persons who were very low in the 
caliber’ of their minds, but who had a sweet content, 
and every day blossomed out in simple, childlike joy. 
I could confute infidelities with such persons; but my 
own .mpression is that one who is genial, smiling, joy- 
ful, loving, helpful, living in a community as a trve 
Christian, is more effective in cutting up unbelief by 
the roots than all the doctrines that are preached. 

Mother Rice, in Lawrenceburg, the wife of an ugly 
old sea captain, was as good as a saint. There were 
distilleries in that town, and there were all sorts of 
folks that hung around them. There were gambling 
houses there, and men that did not care for God, man 
or the devil. I was a young stripling of a minister 
when I was there, and I used to have a great many 
conversations with these men; and I had Mother Rice’s 
example to hold up before them. ‘‘ What have you to 
say about Mother Rice? Is she or is she not a Chris- 
tian?” Iwouldask. ‘‘ Well,” they would say, ‘‘that’s 
a fact: I can’t deny that.’ They all yielded that point. 
I think there was more evidence of the reality of the 
gospel in the example of that woman, who had not one 
single earthly reason for happiness and comfort, but 
who was carrying consolation to the sick and to the 
poor all the while, than in anything else that I could 
present to them. Whenever people were sick in the 
neighborhood they wanted Mother Rice to minister to 


them. 
The fruit of the Spirit that is next enumerated is 


peace—peace as against irritableness, as against anx- 
iety, as against disturbing thoughts, turning round 
and round and round; as where a person has been 
dreaming and wakes up, with his thoughts revolving 
round and round. 

At Canajoharie, when I was there a little while ago, 
there was a point at which the river plunged over a 
dam, and there were two logs that had gone in there. 
The conformation of the bottom was such, and there 
was such an inward suction, that the moment the logs 
got out a little way they met an in-running current, 
and came back and struck the dam, and went under. 
Then up they would come a little further off, to be 
caught again with the current and carried back to the 
dam. So they continued. They could not get out, 
being caught by the current repeatedly, and as often 


- diving and coming up again. I have seen people in 


just such trouble. I have been there myself; for there 
are very few of these things which I tell you of that I 
have not had a fight about in my own experience. When 
they have got into trouble they cannot get out of it, 


and they become nervous, and their thoughts run 


round and round in a circle; and they are told, ‘‘ You 
ought to have peace.” No. If I were in your place I 
should be just such a fool as you are. I have been, 
and therefore I know what I am talking about. But, 
notwithstanding the impossibility of our getting out of 
trouble, here stands the command of” that you 
should have peace. And when the master was in the 
bitterest extremity of his suffering, when the moral 
struggle was near—in that hour it was that he said, 
‘Peace give I unto you.” All the world was dark: but 
there was one place where there was tranquillity, and 
that was in the bosom of the Saviour, just on the eve 
of suffering. And how powerful, when men see it, is 
that deep tranquillity as of one that had found an 
anchor-ground which the storm could not reach—‘ the 
peace of God which passeth all understanding.” 

Here are love, joy, and peace; and they do not re- 
quire that a person should have acollegiate education; 
nor do they require that a person should move in good 
society, that people should be eminent as speakers, or 
that they should have gifts of this, that or the other 
particular kind. 

Then there is longsuffering; not in the sense of suf- 
fering, and having to suffer a great while, but in the 
sense of bearing provocation a great deal before your 
patience is wearied out ; in the sense of enduring long 
with yourself, with your neighbor, with every one; in 
the sense of fortitude; in the sense of ‘ patient con- 
tinuance,” as it is called elsewhere. : 

Then there are gentleness, goodness, faith, meek- 
ness, self-control—for that is the meaning of temper- 
ance. The original should have been translated sel/- 
control, or self-government. ‘‘Against such,”’ it is said, - 
‘‘there is no law.” No; there is not any law against 
them. A person who possesses all those qualities is 
one whose life is so high above anything that the law 
undertakes to do that he leaves the law away down 
below him. Not that the law is not good, but that he 
does not need it. His life is in an atmosphere far be- 
yond all that the law condemns or can reach. 

So, then, while I do not,as you very well know, 
speak to discourage outward activity, I speak to en- 
courage persons whose position or whose habits and 
education do not enable them to go forth in the more 
obvious and external ways of usefulness; and I say 
that these interior qualities make you powerful, in 
that men, seeing your good work, glorify your Father 
which is in heaven. 

Do not, then, weary in well-doing—well-doing of 
thought, of will and of action. Cultivate these moral 
qualities, and rejoice in the Lord, and you will have 
something of that power which went with Jesus, which 
has issued from his spirit in every age since his advent, 
which has been the leaven of time and the world, and 
which has made men what they are in all that is good 
and high and noble. | 


Correspondence, 


HAS CIViLIZATION NO RIGHTS BARBARISM 
IS BOUND TO RESPECT? 

** Where do the children of the immigrants of 1620 get the 
right to exclude from God’s continent the immigrants of 
1880 ?’’—Christian Union of July 28th. 

From the same source whence the immigrants of 1620 ob- 
tained the right they exercised, of making their home in 
America at the cost of dispossessing the North American 
Indians of theirs; the same sense of duty which impelled 
Gov. Bradford, on the Atlantic coast, to pursue a course 
which resulted in an Indian barbarism being crowded back 
by a Christian civilization, impelling the descendants of 
Gov. Bradford on the Pacific to pursue a course calculated 
to prevent the crowding back ofa Christian civilization 
by a Confucian semi-barbarism. Pa 

From the same source whence civilization has derived 
the right it has uniformly exercised (it is to-day exercising 


this right in Turkey) of forbidding semi-barbarism to 


cumber the ground God has made, whenever and wherever 
itself has the ability and disposition to go in and cultivate 
it; it being evident at a glance that the several divisions and 
sub divisions of the earth’s surface belong of right, not to 
those who are the first in order of time to set foot thereon 
for the purpose of permanent abode, or the second, or 
third, or fourth, or ninety-ninth, but to those whose ad- 
vent thereto brings with it the most of God, and whose 
settlement therein is a planting of that form of civilization 
which better than any other represents the divine order. 

From the same source whence we of to-day derive the 
right of compelling the Indian to live on his reservation, 
instead of roaming, hunting, and raiding at will; the real 
fact being not that barbarism has no rights which civili- 
zation is bound to respect, but that civilization has some 
rights which barbarism is bound to respect: the right, 
namely, of compelling, to the extent of its ability, earth 
and men who dwell upon it to fulfill the ends for which - 
they were each and both created. 

From the same source whence accrues to ourselves, along 
with other nations, the right of ordaining treaties, tariffs, 
and foreign policies generally—enactments which prevent 
the free passage of property from port to port, and might 
with equal justice prevent the free passage of persons; our 
American Congress having just as much right to pass im- — 
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migration laws which work to the detriment of the Canton 
river boatman as tariff laws which work to the detriment 
of the Lyons silk-weaver. 

From the same source whence every nation acquires the 
right to preserve its own existence—a right which our 
own nation is clearly not exercising when it welcomes to 
its soil a population which makes over the portion of the 
national domain it occupies into a foreign dependency; 
the real fact being that Stockton and Dupont Streets, be- 
tween Sacramento and Union, San Francisco, Cal., are not 
America at all but, instead, China in America. 

From the same source whence comes the right which be- 
longs to every body, who has anything he ought to do, of 
using the means requisite to enable him to do it; it being 
simply and literally true that, permitted the use of moral 
force alone, and forbidden the use of material appliances 
as well (the Church granted the liberty to help us, but the 
custom-house refused this liberty), a civilization such as 
ours is, of nerve, brain, intellectuality, and spiritual in- 
fluence principally, cannot hold its own, especially at the 
outset and for the time being, against a civilization such 
as the Confucian is, of numbers, muscle and power of di- 
gestion; in just the same way as, attempting to live by the 
chase alone, an Elder Brewster would have fainted and 
failed, while a Massasoit would have grown fat and flour- 
ishing. 

From the same source whence it became the right of the 
children of Israel, and becomes the right of every other 
nation as well (until such time as its terrestrial mission is 
complete), to hold the land that has been given it to dwell 
in as the exclusive possession of itself and its seed; it being 
a duty which our own, in common with every other nation 
that has a right to exist at all, owes to the world, to de- 
velop a true national life of its own. The highest welfare 
of China herself requires that the western side of America 
be preveuted from becoming Chinese and kept American; 
and it seems likely that it cannot be so kept unless there 
is more of Christ there and less of Confucius. 

From the same source whence human beings generally 
obtain the right to possess the earth; the divine affirma- 
tion keing (Ps. cxv., 16), ‘‘ The earth hath he given to the 
children of men;’’ an affirmation which, along with the 
other one, ‘‘The earth is the Lord’s,” clearly means that 
the earth belongs to man under God. Nations are the 
owners of the domains they occupy, just as truly as indi- 
viduals are the owners of the farms they have bought and 
paid for, and are thus responsible to God for the forms of 
civilization which they allow to prevail within the geo- 
graphic areas covered by their flags; in so far, that is, as 
civilization can be allowed or disallowed by guvernmental 
authority. 

From the same source whence the family obtains the 
right to exclude from its fireside circle whatever will con- 

_taminate and impair the purity and vigor of the domestic 
life; no family having the right to remove the front of its 
dwelling and surrender parlor and sitting room to the 
street, while the enactment of a like absurdity is equally 
prohibited to nations. For the existence of nations here 
and there upon the face of the earth is quite as essential to 
the welfare of humanity as the existence of families. 

From the same source whence the Virginia colonists of 
1619 had in their possession, and might have exercised if 
they had chosen to, the right of meeting and hindering 
from landing and discharging its freight the first slave- 
ship that came to their shores, saying, as they declared 
the embargo, ‘** No African slaves forus;” the stern breath 
of prohibitory law thus driving oceanward the little but 
dangerous cloud liké a man’s hand which was then hover- 
ing off the Virginia capes, but which afterward, as we 
know, because it was not so driven back, enlarged, covered 
the whole American heavens with blackness, and poured 
down its rain of blood upon North, South, East and West 
alike: the parallel, which has been just hinted at, between 
incipient or colonial slavery in the South and Chinesedom 
in California being held to be a valid one for this reason: 
that the keeping the doors of Pacific America wide open 
to the unlimited influx upon it of population from the 
Flowery Kingdom can result in nothing else, apparently, 
than one of three destinies sure to be wrought out in that 
land of the setting sun; either, Ist, serfdom under white 
or yellow control (probably the latter, Anglo-Saxon land 
monopolists giving way to Chinese nabobs); or, 2d, the 
abandonment of the entire region to an exclusively Chi- 
nese proprietary and tenantry; or, 3d, a mixed condition 
of things whereof the most salient feature should bea 
Chinese population dwelling side by side with an Anglo- 
Saxon of the same low grade as itself—a style of human 
things quite as un-American and objectionable every way 
as that whereof the figure-heads were the lordly planter, 
the cringing slave and the poor, mean white. 

From the same source whence accrues to us in common 
with others the right of declining to stultify ourselves; it 
being perfectly evident that the permission accorded to 
pagan peoples to migrate to our shores is a permission to 
them from us to occupy and possess our soil, and incorpo- 
rate their paganism, either for weal or woe, into our body 
politic; perfectly evident that the descendants of the im- 
migrants of 1620 would not be the descendants of the im- 
migrants of 1620, exceptin name,unless they excluded from 
the commonwealth of Christ they are engaged in building 
up those whose presence in it, in too large numbers, would 
inevitably transform it ito a commonwealth of Confucius. 

This reversing the divine method of doing things, and 
instead of sending missionaries into all the world having 
all the world come to the missionaries; instead of marching 
the army forth to fight the enemy inviting the enemy up 
to beguile and endanger the base ofjsupplies, is not a way 
of caring for humanity that recommends itself to either 
reason or common sense. 

And as for California converting the Chinese as fast as 


they come and making them over into good American citi- 
zens: if in nearly 300 yecrs American Christianity, as a 
whole, has made only the slightest impression upon Indian 
barbarism, is it strange that Chinese paganism, petrified 
by the conserving and solidifying power upon it of nearly 
4,000 years of Pantheistic Polytheism, remains mostly un- 
affected by the gentle tappings administered to it by a 
few Pacific coast missionaries and Sunday-school teachers, 
and that, with its 400,000,000 to draw from as an army of 
reserve and out of which to recruit its mighty immigrant 
ranks, it should give signs of Confucianizing Pacific 
America much sooner than it appears now likely that 
California America will Christianize Americo-Pacific 
China ? EDWARD P. BAKER. 


IS FREE TRADE A CHRISTIAN DUTY? 


The apparent freedom of your columns for discussion 
encourages a constant reader to mention some things 
which appear to many minds fallacious in the reasoning of 
an editorial in a late issue of your valuable paper on “ Free 
Trade a Christian Duty.” 

This writer speaks of starving French operatives. Has it 
not been dinned into our ears persistently for the last four 
years by the party of free trade in this country that 
France is the most prosperous nation on the face of the 
earth? His picture of the destruction of a trade and the 
sufferings of the workmen is touching; but what is its log- 
ical conclusion? The mass of our immigrants are not me- 
chanics; they are not a drop in the bucket. Look at the 
late importation of a few Sheffield machines—for they are 
little else—into Connecticut, and tell us what advantage 
it is to this country. Aside from the agriculturists from 
the north of Europe, who do come here for the fun of it— 
that is, for a better climate and soil and a better opportu- 
nity to own their homes—they are mainly Irish laborers, 
exiled from their fatherland by the great apostle and ex- 
emplar of free trade, whose policy has served to drain the 
last dollar from the colonies to fill her own coffers. Tax- 
ation without representation was not the only grievance 
which caused the American colonies to throw off her gall- 
ing yoke, else we might still be a dependency of Great 
Britain. Free trade to them meant liberty to sell cheap 
their tobacco and sugar and cotton to England only, and 
at her own price, and to buy dear every manufactured 
article of luxury or use from England only, and this also 
at her own price. Her fixed policy has always been that 
the colonies should not manufacture so much asa hob-nail; 
and the misery of Ireland is largely due to the fact that 
to such an extent have manufactures been discouraged 
that only in a small corner of that country is found any- 
thing worthy of the name. 

What, then, has made of England such a rich and pros- 
perous nation, the workshop of the world? The most rigid 


protection of home industries, continued till all fear of 


competition was past, and continued still in all but the 
name by extravagant subsidies to her steamship lines, and 
to a late day in the gigantic monopolies of the East India 
and Hudson’s Bay Companies. But for protection we 
might to-day be emulating the feeble efforts to go alone of 
the neighbor on our northern border. Without it we 
should now be buying our hardware in England, our silks 
(if we had any) in France, our sheet-iron in Kussia, our 
bar-iron and steel in Norway, and paying in barter, as did 
our ancestors a hundred years ago. 

Your writer further says, ‘‘ Protection could not live a 
single Congress if all the farmers were opposed to it.”’ 
Fortunately very many of our intelligent farmers are able 
to see that the protected manufactures, which] he would 
array them against, are what make their farms valuable, 
by making a market for every article of produce at a price 
never dreamed of before. To buy what little of foreign 
products the average farmer needs at the lowest possible 
price is not the end of human happiness and prosperity, 
and they knowit from the bitter but perhaps useful expe- 
rience of the last few years. Never could so much of man- 
ufactured goods be bought for so little money, and the 
country mourned over it as it never did on account of high 
prices, for there was no sale for the farmer’s corn and 
wheat and he had no money to buy with. Now every 
mill and factory is running and the farmer is truly pros- 
perous and happy, for there is an ample market for all he 
can produce and he can buy what be needs and pay for it. 
Is it not, then, a cruel and wicked thing to attempt to 
array the farming class against their best friends, the 
manufacturers? 

Again let us turn to England, which furnishes the illus- 
trations and the basis for nearly all the free-trade argu- 
ments with which we are regaled from time to time. The 
lowest form of self-interest has ever regulated her foreign 
policy, and when but a very short time ago distress among 
her laboring classes occasioned alarm, a powerful minority 
of her people were ready to give up the old-time policy and 
protect their own trade. Why not charge the distress of 
the English laborer to the fact that aristocracy denies 
their God-given right to the soil, consolidates a million of 
acres under one ownership, and turns into deer-parks and 
pleasure-grounds what would else furnish food to all her 
starving peasants? Our mountains, filled with all the 
precious and useful metals, our apparently inexhaustible 
fields of coal, our workmen trained to the nicest mechan- 
ical dexterity, the inventive genius of our people, all tend 
to show a purpose against which it wdéuld be a sin to strive. 
The world is large and it does move. Its population is in- 
creasing to a wonderful degree from year to year. Isit a 
crime to train this young and thrifty nation to their legiti- 
mate work? If so, we do well to lasso the locomotive of 

Let us refuse to educate our sons and daughters 
to the limit of their powers, for some poor man must toil 
that they may eat the bread of comparative idleness all 
the years devoted to school and college, when they might 


be earning their own. It isa hardship that parents still 
sacrifice themselves for their children, but ask them if it is 
not worth the cost. 

The truth is there is no such thing as absolute free trade 
in existence among civilized nations, nor can there be until 
the dawn of the millennium. Not that the prevalence of 
free-trade doctrines would tend to hasten that day—far 
from it. Thisis only another way of stating the obvious 
fact that even to assist in bringing about a desirable result 
it is neither wise nor safe to assume that sucha result is 
already attained. To believe all men honest would not 
make them so. How many useful members of society as at 
present constituted would find their occupation gone were 
this the case. as 

But the limits of a newspaper article will not admit of 
touching on more than a very few of the points which ~ 
might be made in favor of protection as against free trade. 
The latter may do for old nations which have reached their 
full growth,but is no more adaptel to the needs of a young 
and vigorous and progressive national life than the Mal- 
thusian theory of population, the law of primogeniture or 
the unrepublican doctrine of the divine right of kings. 

J. H. B. 


A WORD OF THANKS. 

Will you allow an old subscriber to send a word of 
thanks for the good things you have furnished us of late; 
especially for giving the true, helpful, inspiring words of 
Phillips Brooks to the many who could not have them in 
any other way ? 

I wish it were possible to send through you a sympathet- 
ic handshake to theinvalid of the heliotrope in her corner, 
that she might know how truly she has expressed the feel- 
ing of at least one reader of the Union (probably of many) 
in what she said about flowers and growing plants as aids 
to faith. ‘* Whoso is wise, and will observe these things, 
even they shall understand the lovingkindness of the Lord.”’ 

Very truly, A. E. KUHN. 

BANGOR, Me., August 5th. 


“THE BEST CHILD'S STORY.” 
Editor of the Christian Union: . 

Space is solicited in forthcoming number of the Union 
to commend “ Doliy’s Crown,’’ published August 25th, as 
the best child’s story in or out of print. Ifthe assertion 
seems strongly extravagant, experimentalize by reading 
the story in .ny circle, juvenile or adult, and abide the 
encores, C. A. C. 

NEWARK, N. J., Aug. 30. ? 


Books and Authors. 


WHEDON’S COMMENTARY. 

With the present volume Dr. Whedon brings to an 
end his Commentary on the New Testament. The 
entire work, in its preparation, has covered a period of 
nearly a quarter of a-century, and it is more than fif- 
teen years since the first part of it was published. 
The author has thus placed in the hands of his readers, 
and especially those of his own denomination, the re- 
sults of long-continued labor in Biblical study, which 
may serve as a help to them in the better understand- 
ing of the Word of God. 

In estimating the value of the work we must observe 
that the author’s plan has set certain limits to the pos- 
sibilities of what could be undertaken or accomplished. 
He did not propose at the outset to prepare a book 
which should correspond with the larger and more 
learned works of German commentators, but rather to 
bring the results of scholarship in a very brief and 
concise way before the ordinary intelligent reader. 
His volumes were to be more nearly of the order of 
those of which the late Dr. Owen, of New York, was 
the author than of those by Alford, Godet and Meye 
We are not, therefore, to expect, as we open them, to 
find minute and extended investigations of linguistic 
and grammatical points, or full discussions of the sig- 
nificance of Greek words. These matters lie outside 
of the field within.which he proposed to confine him- 
self, and he was not able, by reason of his design and 
purpose, to enter upon the consideration of them. It 
cannot be doubted that, in adopting this plan, he shut 
out from his work much that could alone have given 
it the highest usefulness to scholars. But he secured 
for it perhaps a greater value for the large number of 
readers who, though not trained in Greek scholarship, 
are nevertheless students of the Bible. At all events, 
whatever may be said upon this point, the work must — 
be measured by the standard which the author has set 
for it; and when thus measured it will meet with com- 
mendation, as we cannot doubt, from many readers. 
Dr. Whedon has certainly given a large amount of | 
suggestion and help, to the ordinary church-member 
who uses his work, in a very compressed form. He 
has brought before the mind, in clear and brief sen- 
tences and annotations, the results of extended read- 
ing. He has thus opened to his fellow-Christians in 
his own denomination, what they might otherwise have 
had to search for elsewhere, more widely and carefully 


1 Commentary on the New Testament. Intended for Popular 
Use. By D. D. Whedon, LL.D. Volume V.; Titus-Revelation. 
New York: Phillips & Hunt. Cincinnati; Hitchcock & Wal- 
den. 1880. 
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than would have been possible forthem. We scarcely 
suppose that he anticipated a very extensive use of his 
commentaries beyond the limits of the church to 
which he belongs. To Sabbath-school teachers and 
laymen, and even to ministers, in that church we think 
these volumes will be of much service. They will sup- 
ply a place which but for their publication would not 
have been supplied, or which, to say the least, has not 
been supplied before their appearance. This class of 
commentaries began in this country with the well- 
known works of the late Albert Barnes. He was fol- 
lowed by Dr. Ripley, of the Baptist body, and by Dr. 
Owen, of the Presbyterian. Some of the works of Dr. 
Addison Alexander may be regarded as approaching 
toward the limits of the same class, and one or two of 
those written by Dr. Charles Hodge; and yet these 
latter can hardly be held as strictly belonging with the 
ones previously mentioned. In the class to which 
they properly are assigned, Dr. Whedon’s volumes 
hold a place worthy of high regard. They are charac- 
terized by candor, ability, a truly Christian spirit, and 
faithful work. The public judgment respecting them 
has already been a favorable one. 
The closing volume, just published, contains the 
commentary on that portion of the New Testament 
which begins with the Epistle to Titus and ends with 
the Book of Revelation. As in former volumes, the 
author prefaces the comments upon each book by a 
brief introduction, in which he considers the questions 
of its date, genuineness, etc. In discussing these 
questions, we nctice that, in opposition to a large pro- 
portion of recent writers on the subject, he assigns 
the Epistle to the Hebrews to St. Paul, and that he 
fixes the time of Domitian as the date of the Apoca- 
lypse. He also regards the second of the Epistles of 
Peter as having been written by that Apostle, as well 
as the first; differing widely, in this respect, from the 
author of the recent ‘‘ Introduction to the Scriptures,” 
which is published under the auspices of leading men 
in his own denomination. The opinions of scholars, 
though divided, and likely to be so perhaps for years 
to come, seem to us to be turning against the views 
represented by Dr. Whedon on all those questions. 
The evidence against the Pauline authorship of the 
Epistle of the Hebrews is sostrong that we can scarce- 
ly believe it will ever be so far overcome as to estab- 
lish again the general belief in that authorship. The 
arguments against the Second Epistle as written by 
St. Peter and against the later date for the Book of 
Revelation are briefly referred to by Dr. Whedon. He 
declares, however, that the Second Epistle is accepted 
by most anti-Rationalists, and claims that it should be 
accepted, on internal grounds, not only as a canonical 
book but as a writing of the Apostle. In respect to 
Dr. Whedon’s views concerning particular passages, 
we are interested to notice that he strongly denies the 
interpretation of 1 Peter iii., 19, 20, which refers it to 
a descent of Christ into Hades to preach the gospel to 
the disobedient of Noah’s time. On the other hand, he 
regards the preaching alluded to as having been that 
of Noah, who was,in his own age, a preacher of 
righteousness under the inspiration of Christ, and who 
preached to his contemporaries, but only in vain. 
Modern opinion seems to have turned largely to the 
opposite view. We observe, also, that he considers 
Titus ii., 13, as applying the name G>d to Jesus Christ 
—‘*Our Great God and Saviour Jesus Christ.” The 
arguments in favor of the author's positions with ref- 
erence to both of these points are presented with much 
brevity, but with clearness, as, indeed, they are on all 
important questions. In considering such subjects he 
does not exhibit narrowness of spirit or unfairness 
towards opponents, but, setting forth distinctly the 
grounds on which they urge their views, he defends 
his own with reasons and with reasonableness. We 
congratulate him upon the ending of this great section 
of his work, and hope he may see the other great Sec- 
tion, on the Old Testament, as successfully completed. 


The Egyptian Pyramids: An Analysis of a Great Mys- 
tery. By Everett W. Fish, M.D. Second edition. (Ever- 
ett W. Fish.) In bringing to light the hidden wisdom of 
the pyramid John Taylor led the way in 1859 in his work 
on that subject. He was followed by the Astronomer 
Royal of Scotland, Prof. Piazza Smyth, in an elaborate 
investigation of the designs of the builders of the Great 
Pyramid. The Rev. Dr. Seiss followed up the matter and 
gave to the world his views in *‘ The Miracle of Stone.” 
Dr. Fish in his small] work gives a very full and generally 
accurate description of the Great Pyramid, but he errs 
when he says it is built of limestone, as the material is a 
yellow sandstone. He concludes from his investigations 
that Cheops and his people, the builders of the Pyramid, 
were foreigners; a conclusion that seems quite destitute of 
proof. He admits that ‘‘it is possible, even extremely 
probable, that in some manner the Great Pyramid was 
built as a tomb;” but, not satisfied with this, he proceeds 
to discuss its dimensions as a set of symbols in which, in 
a chronological point of yiéw, an inch represents a year. 
The two diagonals at the base of the pyramid added together 


in which the precession of the equinoxes makes a cycle 
He gives some other proofs and illustrations that an inch 
symbolizes a year. He then infers that a certain part of 
the pyramid which measures 1,542 inches indicates the 
number of years B.C. when God appeared to Moses in 
the ‘‘ Burning Bush.”’ Anotler part, 1,482 inches, points 
out the date B. Cc. of the exodus; still another part, thirty- 
three inches, indicates in years Christ’s age when he was 
crucified. Thirty-six roof stones indicate the thirty-six 
months of Christ’s ministry. ‘‘The narrowness of the pas- 
sage of the Grand Gallery [of the great pyramid] signifies 
great tribulation to fall upon ths earth from 1581-2 to 
1886.”” As the Scripture proof that the pyramid is a 
divine stone, he says, ‘‘ The most direct, the incontro- 
vertible reference is in the 19th chapter of Isaiah, 19-20th 
verses. ‘In that day there shall be an altar to the Lord 
in the midst of the land of Egypt, anda pillar at the 
border thereof to the Lord. And it shall be fora sign, 
and for a witness unto the Lord of Hosts in thé land of 
Egypt.’”? But how has it borne witness to the Lord? Is 
there in it any condemnation of Polytheism, of the wor- 
ship of Apis—any testimony to the unity of God? On these 
points it is dumb, and the chief witness that it bears is to 
the tyranny and oppression of the ruler who had it Fuilt. 
We recommend the book to all those who wish to know 
what ingenuity in the ‘application of imaginary mathe- 
matical symbolism can do. 3 

The Complete Works of Charles Lamb. (New York: 
A. C. Armstrong & Son.) There cannot be too mary edi- 
tions of Lamb’s works. His wit, humor, pathos and quaint 
fancy are perennially fresh and invigorating. His simple, 
childlike nature seems to have an equal charm for each 
succeeding generation, and the style which his delicate 
genius adapted to all the needs of its expression is a far 
better study than grammar for those who desire to write 
English. This edition, complete in three volumes, at a 
cost of $3.75, realizes Matthew Arnold’s desire for cheap 
books, and ought to relieve him from the fear that such 
books must be ‘“‘ignoble in aspect.” No library needs a 
finer edition of an English classic than this edition. It 
furnishes the ideal of a cheap book; for, although low in 
price, it is thoroughly well bound, and presents a page 
which is a delight and a rest to the eye. The volumes are 
attractively and substantially bound in library style, lying 
well open in the hand, and of a convenient size. The type 
is clear, and the paper of good weight and quality. The 
enterprise of these publishers in bringing out this and 
other editions of standard English writers is worthy of 
the heartiest commendation and support. Their success 
in supplying the wants of the large number of people 
whose purses are by no means so generous as their craving 
for the best reading matter will be a genuine service to 
the cause of good literature, and is by no means an unim- 
portant element in the popular education of the country. 

Samuel Lover. A Biographical Sketch with Selections 
From His Writings and Correspondence. By Andrew 
James Symington. (Harper & Brothbers.) Thisis an ideal 
biography of one of the most genial and charming Irish- 
men of modern times. As poet, novelist, painter, etcher, 
dramatist and musical composer Lover had claims to 
reputation and reward which his generation gladly recog- 
nized. He wasrich in the best qualities of Irish nature, 
full of sparkling wit and rare humor, tender, emotional, 
affectionate and generous, with a solid basis of character 
which made his gifts more fruitful to himself and his age 
than the talents of his countrymen have often been. Asa 
delineator of Irish character Lover is unrivaled, and there 
is little doubt that ‘Rory O’More”’ and ‘“‘ Handy Andy ” 
have made for themselves a permanent place in our litera- 
ture. They are brimful of Irish fun and should be read 
by every brain worker at regular intervals as a tonic. 
Mr. Symington has done his work with altogether excep- 
tional taste and judgment. His sense of proportion is 
shown in the selection of his materials and in the use he 
has made of them. He neither exaggerates nor under- 
values the character he portrays, but with a true apprecia- 
tion of Lover’s gifts and place as a literary man conveys 
an impression of the man as. just and truthful as it is 
charming. 

Cowper. By Goldwin Smith. (Harper & Brothers.) 
The range of Cowper’s genius was not great, nor were the 
vicissitudes of his life many, but there are few of our poets 
who demand from a biographer more insight and judg- 
ment. The secret of his life yields only to the key of 
sympathy, and in Mrs. Browning’s pathetic verse the 
spirit which inspired him and the fate which overhung his 
sad and broken career are more perfectly expressed than 
anything else that has ever been written concerning him. 
Only a poet like himself could enter into an experience so 
individual and so tragic. Professor Goldwin Smith has 
written a very interesting book, clear, with a good sense 
of proportion and a well defined conception of his work, 
but the story falls short of its possibilities, not because it 
omits or distorts facts,, but because it fails to interpret 
them sympathetically from the standpoint of the poet’s 
nature and environment. Cowper was not great, but he 
was greater than Professor Smith’s conception of him. 
The literary criticism scattered through the volume is in 
the main excellent, and Cowper’s great service to poetry 
in calling it back from conventionalism to nature is fully 
recognized. 


LITERARY NOTES. 
—Mr. Tennyson has completed his 71st year. 
—The advance orders are Very large for Mr. Aldrich’s 
‘‘ Stillwater Tragedy.” 
—Mr. J. H. Ingram’s “ Life of Edgar A. Poe ” has quick- 
ly passed to a second edition. . 
—Moody and Sankey singing books have made their 


appearance in the interior of Africa. 


—Moses King, the industrious Harvard College student 
is at work on a *‘ Dictionary of Beston.” 

—The burned out Mommsen is going to Italy to make 
new copies of his Roman inscriptions. | 

—Wendell Phillips is preparing a new edition of his 
speeches for publication by Lee & Shepard. 

—Mr. Farjeon has begun ‘‘Saturday Afternoons With 
the Best Authors, Past and Present;’ a periodical. 

—The first volume of the mammoth ‘‘ Memorial History | 
of Boston’”’ is about ready, at James R. Osgood & Co.’s. 

—Sir Evelyn Wood is going to write a work on the 
Zulu war, using materials which he has gathered on the © 
spot. 

—Lee & Shepard will publish this Fall a book by Dr. | 
Eliott Coues, of Washington, on ‘“‘ New England Bird 
Life.”’ 

—The Duke of Argyle will soon begin in the “ Contem- 
porary Review” a new work, entitled ‘‘The Unity of 
Nature.’’ 

—The ‘ Fool’s Errand ” is still being printed from dupli- 
cate sets of plates both in this city asd in Boston. Judge 
Tourgee is happy. 

—-‘‘John Winthrop, the Father of Massachusetts,” is 
the title of a paper by Mr. W. Fraser Rae in the Sep- 
tember number of ‘‘ Good Words.”’ 

—Miss Florence Marryatt has entered on a reading tour, 
which may extend to the United States. We shall be glad 
to see her and to hear her if she comes. : 

—The city of Caen is enjoying an exhibition of rare 
books printed in Normandy, arranged in celebration of the 
400th anniversary of the introduction of the art into the 
city. 

—A new edition of the popular ‘‘ Life of Father Taylor,” 
the famous sailor preacher of Boston, for which there have 
been some inquiries of late, is to be brought out this Fall 
by B. B. Russell & Co. The author was the late Bishop 
Haven. 

—Estes & Lauriat will bring out immediately Madame 
De Witt’s volume on “‘ Guizot in Private Life,’’ of which so 
many interesting excerpts have already appeared in the 
press. It is one of the most entertaining books of the pres- 
ent season. 

—The author of ‘‘ The Gamekeeper at Home,” Mr. Jeff- 
ries, is out with a new book in the old style. He calls it 
‘*Round about a Great Estate.”’ It will be found worth 
reading by all who are fond of clever descriptions of out- 
of-door life. 

—Another volume for the shelf where we keep our 
books of out-door life is ‘‘ Nature’s Bye-paths,”’ a series 
of ‘‘recreative papers’’ in natural history by J. E. Tay- 
lor, an Englishman, who writes ever so manv learned ~ 
societies’ initials after his name, and has David Bogue, 
of Trafalgar Square, London, for his publisher. His sub- 
jects are mountains, forests, soils, watery-wastes, mm, 
German meadows, and so on. 

—The ‘‘ Missionary Herald” is now a model magazine in 
appearance as well as in contevts, and richly deserves the 
improvement in circulation which we understand it is un- 
dergoing. No personcan keep up with the progress of 
the world in these days who does not follow-the mission- 
aries. They are pioneers in almost every field, and such a 
periodical as the ‘‘ Missionary Herald”’ is well abreast of 
them all. 

—This is the Rev. James Martineau’s verdict on Renan’s 
Hibbert Lectures on *‘ Komanism and Christianity:’’ ‘‘ No 
one who cares for the romance of history will rise from the 
perusal of these lectures with any feeling of disappoint- 
ment. But in one element the artist seems to us to have 
been gravely deficient. Those who seek the truth of his- 
tory will be as strangely perplexed and filled with misgiv- 
ings.”’ Truer words could hardly be spoken. 

—Little, Brown & Co. will publish in October a ‘‘ Year- 
Book of Jurisprudence for 1881,’’ by Benjamin Vaughan 
Abbott, which will be a compend of the most recent stat- 
utes, leading cases, and general information upon the 
progress of the law. Mr. Abbott proposes to show the 
bearing of the changes of the law in their application to 
the immediate future, and in general scope his discussions 
will somewhat resemble the Outlook in The Christian 
Union. 

—Mr. George Makepeace Towle is prepared to deliver, on 
reasonable terms, before lyceums, colleges, seminaries and 
private schools, a series of historical and biographical lect- 
ures; his new ones being ‘* Famous Men of Our Day,’’ ‘‘The 
Young French Republic,” and ‘‘The Napoleons.” The 
lectures which Mr. Towle has already delivered are: 
‘* Michael Angelo,” ‘‘The Four Pre-Historic Ages,’ ‘‘So- 
cialism in Germany and Russia,’ ‘‘The Reign of Art,” 
‘“*Poetry and Eloquence in Florence,” ‘‘ Mementoes of 
Mycenez,” ‘‘Eighteenth-Century England,’’ and ‘ Court 
and Society under the Later Bourbons.” Mr. Towle is 
already known to our readers as a terse and vigorous 
writer on historical subjects. His lectures are sure to be 
valuable historically, and entertaining asthey are instruct- | 
ive. 

—A forthcoming London work is Studies in Worship 
Music,” by J. Spencer Curwen, bearing chiefly on Congre- 
gational singing. The first part of the book is historical, 
and relates the growth of the old parochial psalmody of 
the Church of England, and of Methodist, Independent, 
Baptist, New England, and Presbyterian psalmody. The 
second part is practical, and includes chapters on the use 
of the organ, the harmonium, and the American organ in 
accompanying the service; on chanting; on the style of 
harmony studied for congregational music; on the rhythm — 
aod notation of hymn tunes; on the old fugal tunes; on 
the training of congregations; and on the argument for 


| congregational singing. The third part is descriptive, and 


includes some eighteen sketches of services of every kind 
in London. The work ought to be republished here, 
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BOOKS OF THE WEEK. 


_ [The receipt of all new publications delivered 
at the Editorial Rooms of this paper will be 
acknowledged in tts earliest subsequent issue. 
Publishers will confer a favor by promptly ad- 
vising us of any omission in this respect. Ac- 
oe ae memoranda of prices are desirable 
in cases. 
HIBBARD BroS. 
‘Life of General Garfield,’ by General 
James 8. Brisbin. 
Henry Hort & Co. 
Mudfog Papers,’ by Charles Dickens. 
Leisure Hour Series. Price $1. 
C. H. Kent. 
“A New Commentary.’ A book for young 
men. 


HARPER & Bros. 

Reprints: “‘Mudfog Papers,’’ by Charles 
Dickens, 10c.; **Cast up by the Sea,” by Sam- 
uel Baker, 15c. 

HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & Co. 

“The Stillwater Trazedy’”’ by T. B. Aldrich. 
$1.50. 

“Mr. Bodley Abroad,”’ $1.50. 


D. APPLETON & Co. 


Schwegler’s “History of Philosophy,” by 
Julius H. Seelye. 

“Cooley's Cyclopedia of Practical Receipts.’ 
Two volumes. $9. 

T. B. PETERSON & BROS. 

“ Albine.” Translation from the French of 
Zola. 

GEORGE MUNRO. 

Reprints ; ‘‘Sword and Gown,” by George 
Lawrence, 10c.; ** Captain Bitterlin,” by Ed’ 
mond About, 20c.; ‘‘Robert Burns,” by Prin- 
cipal Shairp, 10e.; ‘‘Grandmotber’s Money,” 
by Frederick W. Robinson, 20c.; ‘* Dudley 
Carleon,” by M. E. Braddon, 20c.; “* White 
Wings,” by William Black, 10c.; ‘‘ The Old Oak 
Chest,’’ by G. P. R. James, 20c.; *‘ An Egyptian 
Princess,” by George Ebers, 20c.; ‘“‘ Miss Bou- 
verie,’’ by Mrs. Moulsworth, 20c.; The 13th 
Hussars,” by Emile Garborian, 10c. 


MAGAZINES, Etc.—Portfolio, American Art 
Review, Magazine of Art, Science Monthly, 
Unity, Pacific School Journal, North Ameri- 
can Review, Minutes of the General Assembly 
of the Presbyterian Church of the U.S. A., 
National Repository, Van Nostrand’s Engi- 
neering Journal, International Review, Uni- 
tarian Review, Congressional District Vote 
Map, Potter’s American Montbly, 26th Report 
Brooklyn Young Men’s Ctristian Association, 
New Jerusalem, Californian, Sunday-school 
Teacher, Intellectual Repository, Missionary 
Herald, International Lesson Monthly, Bap- 
tist Missionary, Presbyterian Record, Journal 
of Speculative Philosophy, American Journal 
of Science, Little Gem, Guide to Holiness, 
Western Farmer, Catalogue Pacific Univer- 
sity, Princeton Review. 


NEW PUBLICATIONS. 
NOW COMPLETE. 


SIXTH EDITION, GREATLY ENLARGED. 


CO OLEY’S 
CYCLOPADIA OF 
PRACTICAL RECEIPTS, 


Collateral Information in the Arts, Manu- 
factures, Professions, and Trades, in- 
cluding Medicine, Pharmacy, and 
Domestic Economy. 


Designei as a Comprehensive Supplement 
to the Pharmacoposia, and General Book 
of Reference for the Manufacturer, 
Tradesman, Amateur, and Heads 
of Families. 


SIXTH EDITION. 


Revised and partly rewritten by 


RICHARD V.TUSON, 


Professor of Chemistry and Toxicology in the 
Royal Veterinary College. 


COOLEY'S CYCLOPCDIA OF RECEIPTS has for 
many years enjoyed an extended reputation 
for its accuracy and comprehensiveness. The 
sixth edition, now just completed, is larger 
than the last by some six bundred pages, 
Much greater space than hitherto is devoted 
to Hygiene (including sanitation, the compo- 
sition and adulteration of foods), 48 well as to 
the Arts, Pharmacy, Manufacturing Chemis- 
try, and other subjects of importance to those 
for whom the workisintended. The articies 
on what is commonly termed “ Household 
Medicine” bave been amplified and numer- 
ically increased. 


Complete in two volumes, Sve, 1,796 
pages. With [llustrations. Price, $9. 


FOR SALE BY ALL BOOKSELLERS, 
D. APPLETON & CO., Publishers, 
1, 3, AND 5 Srreer, New Yorx. | 


The Schook-Book Season 


Teachers before selecting their texts for the 
opening of schcol should consult the free 


Descriptive Educational Catalogue 


OF 
A. S. BARNES & COMPANY, 
PUBLISHERS, 
1ll & 113 William Street, 
NEW YORK. 
Our latest publication (just from the press) is 


PRACTICAL LESSONS IN ENGLISH. 

A Brief Course in Grammar and Composition. 
By J. M. B. Smt, Superintendent of Public 
Schools, Detroit, Mich. The key-note of this 
remarkable book (which is destined to make a 
genuine sensation) is that it deals with the lan- 
guage as it is, and not by forcing it into the 
mold prepared for the Greek and Latin with 
their more orderly forms. Price 60 cts. Toa 
teacher, for examination, 25 cts., postpaid. 


EASY LESSONS IN POPULAR SCIENCE. 
By James MontTeEITH, Author of Geographies. 
Something about everything, for little folks. 
Adapted to the ‘* Quincy Method,” and used in 
Quincy with great approval. Postpaid, $1.00. 


THE LAW OF PUBLIC SCHOOLS. 


By FInLey Burke. Treats of the questions that 
constantly arise respecting school taxation, con- 
tracts, employment and authority of teachers, 
rules and regulations, rights of pupils, powers 
and liabilities of officers, directors and teachers, 
use of school property, etc. Postpaid, $1.00. 

We publish also the following entirely new 
series to replace older works by the same au- 
thors; 


WATSON’S INDEPENDENT READERS. 
MONTEITH’S INDEPENDENT GEOGRAPHY. 


DAVIES & PECK’S 
_ BRIEF COURSE IN MATHEMATICS, 
CLARK’S BRIEF DIAGRAM GRAMMAR. 


And the following by new authors who have 
already won astonishing favor : 

BARNES’S SERIES OF BRIEF HISTORIES. 
JEPSON’S PROGRESSIVE MUSIC READERS- 


FOURTEEN WEEKS IN EACH 


NATURAL SCIENCE. 
By J. DoRMAN STEELE, Ph.D. 
WORMAN’S GERMAN SERIES. 
MARTIN ON CIVIL GOVERNMENT. 
FOR TEACHERS 
we have 
THE TEACHER’S LIBRARY (35 vols.) 


and 
BARNES’S EDUCATIONAL MONTHLY. 


Contents of September number: Scheme for 
Technical Schoo oe Reform — French 
Opinion of American Education—Education in 
Texas—Sectarian Schools— What is Real Teach- 
ing?—Supervision—Learning Text-Books—Sum- 
mer Educational Meetings—Some Needs—Math- 
ematical History and Science—Notes, etc., etc. 
$1.50 per annum, Sample free to a Teacher. 


ke” For further descriptions, samples, poten, 
etc., address the Publishers as above. ‘the 
respondence and visits of Teachers are earnestly 
solicited, and they may rely on receiving prompt 
and COURTEOUS ATTENTION, 


NEW BOOKS. 


THE STILLWATER TRAGEDY, 


A Novel. By Tuomas BaitLey Atpricn, author of 
Palirey,’’ Marjorie Daw,” etc. 1 vol. 
12mo. 

In this volume Mr. Aldrich’s power and charm 
as astory-telier are shown most attractively. The 
lite and characters ot a New England manutacturing 
town are depicted with singular accuracy and felic- 
ity; the smoldering discontent among working- 
men and the strike in which it culminated are por- 
trayed. with admirable skill; while the tragedy itself 
the unraveling ot the mystery surrounding it, and 
the‘love which illuminates the whole story, are de- 
scribed with the firm and delicate touch in which 
Mr. Aldrich is almost unrivaled. Both the story and 
the exquisite grace and skill with which it 1s told 
cannot fail to make 1t very popular. 


MR. BODLEY ABROAD. 


The Bodley Book for 1880. By the author of the 
previous books of /this exceedingly popular 
series, Profuse lusirated, and bound in a 
curiously ornameftal cover. $1.50. 

This book continues the doings of the wonderful 
Bodley family. Mr. Bodley goes to Europe, writes 
capital letters to his children, and on his return tells 
them stories of European places and events of in- 
terest. It is ono of the very best of the delightful 
**Bodley ”’ books, both in stories and pictures. 


THE GLOBE” HAWTHORNE, 


A new edition of thecomplete works of NatHan- 
IEL HAWTHORNE, uniform the ** Globe’ Coorgr: 
Dickens and Waver.ey, which have proved so widely 

opular. It contains all of Hawthorne’s Works— 
ovels, Short Stories, Travel Essays, Note-Books 
trations. Sold only in Sets. Price of sets: in cloth, 
$10.00; half calf, 00. 


HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO, 


BOSTON. 


ed. TRA NE’S CIVIL ENGINEER’S 

POC -BOOK, illustrated with 670 avings 
trom original desigus. Fourteenth Thousand. ‘Revised 
and Corrected. 16mo. pages. Tuck,Gilt rice. 
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$5. Mailed on receipt of price. E. Claxton & 


!!Subscribers Attention !| 


THE NEW IDEA! 


Send your Subscriptions through our 
Agency and get 


TWO PERIODICALS 
FOR THE PRICE OF ONE. 


Peterson’s Magazine and Ehrichs’ 
Fashion Quarterly, to the same or 
separate addresses, for one year, $2.00. 

CGodey’s Lady’s Book and Ehrichs’ 
Fashion Quarterly, to the same or 
separate addresses, for one year, $2.00. 


Arthur’s Magazine and Ehrichs’ 
Fashion Quarterly, to tne same or 
separate addreases, for one year, $2.00. 

Demorest’s Magazineacrd Ehrichs’ 
Fashion Quarterly, to the same or 
separate addresses, for one year, $3.00. 

Harper’s Monthly, Weekly or Bazar 
and Ehrichs’ Fashion Quarterly, 
to the same or separate addresses, for one 
year, $4.00. 

The American Agriculturist and 
Ehrichs’ Fashion Quarterly, to 
the same or separate addresses, for One 
year, $1.50. 

If you do not wish the FASHION QUAR. 

TERLY, we will send you instead : 


named magazines, A BEAUTIFUL JAP- 
ANESE BROOCH, in silveror gilt. One 
of the most tasteful articles of the season. 

For two subscriptions, to the same or sepa. 
rate addresses, A QUAINT AND EX- 
TREMELY STYLISH BRACELET, 
representing a- snake coiled about the arm. 

For four subscriptions, to the same or sepa- 
rate addresses A MACNIFICENT 
COLD PENHOLDER AND PENCIL 
CASE, witha fine Gold Pen, enclosed ina 
velvet-lined case. Hundreds of these Pens 
have been sent out, and not one single com- 
plaint of their quality has been received. 
They cannot be bought for less 
than $3.00 each. 

Every reader of this paper can secure at 
least one of these magnificent premiums. 
Canvass for an afternoon among your neigh- 
bors, and you will be astonished to find how 
many subscriptions you can obtain for the 
mere trouble of asking. 


Remit all subscriptions by Post Office 
Money Order, to 


EHRICH BROS. 
288 to 295 Eighth Ave., 


NEW. YORK. 
NEW MUSIC BOOKS! 


PERKINS. (Just out.) 

A new book intended as a successor for “* Perkins’s 
Anthem Book,” published some years since and which 
was a decided success. The new book contains music 
perfectly within the reach of common choirs, and is 
destined to have a great sale. 


DITSON & CO. also call attention to their three 
books for SINGING CLASSES; recently published, 
already very popular, and worthy of universal adop- 
tion: 


The Temple. ($1.00.) By Dr. W. O. Peres. 


The Voice of Worship. ($1.00.) By L. O. Emrr- 
SON. 


Johnson's Method for Singing Classes. (60 
cents.) By A. N. Jonnson. 


The Temple contains an excellent Sin Schoo 
ook: and a large number of Glees, ie. 
Tunes and Anthems tor vo. and tor use in 
classes. L. O. Emerson’s Voice of Wership has 

asa 


EF Any book mailed for retail price. 


OLIVER DITSON & CO., Boston. 
C. H. DITSON & CO., New York. 


USE 
THE SOVEREIGN. 


BY H. BR. PALMER. 


In Your Classes and Musical Soci- 
eties this Season, 


Wide-swake Teachers assure us that Tus Soverz1 
is the best or Mr. Paturr’s Music Books. = 


Price, $7.50 per dozen; 
75 cents each, if sent by mail. 


BIGLOW & MAIN,,. 
73 Randolph Street, | 76 pot ge Street, 


CHICAGO, 


YORK. 


For one subscription to any of the above-:-| 


Charles Scribner’s Sons 


Will Publish Friday, Sept. 10th: 
1. 
The “Suppressed” Edwards’ MS. 


Observations Concerning the Script- 
ure «Economy of the Trinity and 
Covenant of Redemption. By Jon- 
ATHAN EpwaRrps, With Introduction and 
Appendix by Prof. Ecpert C. Smyts. 1 vol 
12mo, $1. 


The rumor has for a long time prevailed that 
there was in existence.a suppressed MS. of Jon- 
athan Edwards, withheld on account of its devi- 
ation from orthodoxy and an entire change of 
his views on the subject of the Trinity. ent 
ailusions, particulariy of Dr. O. W. Holmes in 
the * International Review,” have excited wide 
interest in the subject. It is this MS. which 
Prof. Egbert C. Smyth, of Andover Theological 
Seminary, offers to tne public, with an introduc- 
tion containing an interesting history of its 
preservation and the reasons for its publication 
at the present time. The volume, however, ac- 
quires its greatest value not so much On accouat 
of its unique interest which attaches to it as an 
unpublished work of Edwards, as the mat 
utterance of a great thinker on a most importan 
theological question. 


II. 


The Grandissimes: A Story of Creole 
Life. By W. CaBLE, author of Old 
Creole Days. 1 vol. 12mo, $1.50. 

The extraordinary interest excited by Mr. 
Cable’s sketches of life ia the old French quar- 
ter of New Orleans in his first book, Old Creole 
Days, will be still further aroused by this novel 
of Ureole life. The scene of the story is laid in 
New Orieansin the earlier years of the century, 
at the time of the cession of Louisiana to 
United States by Napoleon. 
have an originality and distinctness that make 
them veritable creations, and the book will cer- 
tainly be received with enthusiasm. | 

Rise of the Macedonian Empire. A 
new volume in the “ Epochs of Ancient His- 
tory.” By A. M. Curtets, M.A. 1 vol. 16mo, 
with three Maps and five Plans, $1, 

This volume is, perhaps, from the romantic 
interest of its subject, the most entertaining of 
the series to which it belongs. 

The chief interest of the book centers, of 
course, in Alexander the Great and his wonder- 
ful career, and this part is written with great 
vigor and animation. It will form a valuable 
aid to classical studies; and as a book for the 
young it has all the interest of fictitious stories 
of adventure and all the value of authertic 


tory. 
*,* These books are for sale by all booksellers, 
or will be sent, prepaid, upon receipt of price, 


b 
"CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS. 


Nos. 743 and 745 Broadway, N. Y~'< 


Christian Union Extras, 


No. |. OQur Church Work: A Series 
of Papers by the Rev. Stephen H. Tyug; 
D.D. 15 cents. 


No. 2. How to Study the Bible, by 
the Rev. Lyman Abbott. 15 cents. 


West (with Steel-plate Engraving of Mr. 
Beecher). In which he has given sketches of 
the people and places on his route. 15 cents. 


No. 4 The Russo-Turkish War 
(with a Map embracing the Seat of War and the 
surrounding country). Comprising in seven 
articles the origin and growth of the Hastern 
Question. 15 cents. 


No. S. The Strike and its Lessons: 
Two addresses by Henry Ward Beecher. 
A verbatim report of what he really did say 
about the labor strikes. 15 cents. 


No. 6. The Background of Mys- 
tery. A verbatim report of Henry Ward 
Beecher’s Sermon on the question of Eternal 
Punishment. 10 cents. 


Preaching. A series of papers by a dis- 
tinguished member of the New York Bar, ia 
which he tells the ministers, pot how to preach, 


ject. 15 cents. 


No. 8. The Future State. Contents: 
THE PROBLEM AND ITS PERPLEXITIE£S. 
By the Rev. Henry Ward Beecher. ENDLESS 
PUNISHMENT. By the Rev. 8. C. 
D.D., Pres. of Dartmouth College. THE RES- 
TITUTION OF ALL THINGS. By the Rev. 
Andrew Jukes, of the Church of Bngland. 
CONDITIONAL IMMORTALITY. By the Bev 
J. H. Pettingell (“ Clericus”) PROB. 
LEM OF THE FUTURE. By the Rev. Lyman 
Abbott. 15 cents. 


No. 9. Christian Work on Busi- 
ness Principles. A Paper read before the 
Congregational State Conference, Ohio, by B. 
L. Day. 10 cents. 

Sent postpai 1 on receipt of price. — 
sa” Any two of the 16 cent Pamphiets for 2% cents. 


THE CHRISTIAN UNION, _ 


22 Washington Square, New Yorks 


All the characters. 


No. 3. Henry Ward Beecher in the . 


No. 7. A Layman’s Thoughts on 


but what area layman’s thoughts on the sub- 
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FALL SHOPPING.* 
HAT shall we buy? and, How shall we make it? 


~ are questions which intrude themselves into 


these beautiful days of departing summer. The most 
unworldly of mortals must have some raiment, and the 
less one is addicted to the pomps and vanities the 
more bewildering is the problem. The most interested 
buyers just now are probably the mothers of daughters 
going away to school, and those collegians who are of 
an age to manage their own shopping. To them the 
brocades in velvet and satin and silk which are to 
make up the fine dresses of the Fall and winter are 
not to be mentioned, although the rich Oriental colors 
with the predominance of gold will catch the eye and 
stir the blood of the young lover of beauty. The 
wealthy can please themselves without limit, for all 
rich fabrics and every hue are before them. They may 
make their gowns of a solid color in velvet or satin, 
putting contrasting bits of rich trimming in odd places 
to enhance the beauty of the single color; or under 
the skillful hands of a real artist in gowns may be 
made a marvelous arrangement of brocades and plain 
goods, gorgeous in rich Eastern tints and gold, so 
well assorted that it is impossible to say which is the 
gown and which is the trimming. Let those who can 
delight themselves in these things—the purple and fine 
linen of our day—do so according as their conscience 
permits them, and let not us who wear plainer clothes 
judge them censoriously. 

For good, substantial, every-day dresses there is a 
great variety of material. First, because newest, are 
the *‘ handkerchief plaids,’’ which in deep, rich colors 
will make very attractive and serviceable dresses for 
home and school wear. In this as in all matters ex- 
tremes should be avoided. Neither the largest nor the 
gayest should be chosen. There are some very beau- 

ful small checks in subdued colors overlaid with large 
plaids in high colors which are very attractive. High- 
colored striped borders come on plain or small-checked 
grounds. 

Overskirts, whose extinction has been threatened, 
have apparently received a new lease of life, and are 
larger and more draped. This, with the present fash- 
ion of combination dress, makes it easy to utilize half- 
worn dresses. The best of the old, with something 
new contrasting or harmonizing, will often turn out a 
prettier suit than was the original. 

Camel’s-hair is again a favorite material, and a great 
variety of shades can be found—heliotrope, bronze, 
prune, garnet, odd greens and blues, olives and 
deep wine colors. Who cannot be pleased? Some of 
the goods come with a rich border for trimming. One 
especially beautiful is a brown with an olive tint, 
with an exquisite border in which the richest of colors 
are so blended and harmonized that it must delight an 
artist’s eye. 

Ladies who have skill in needlework can make a very 
handsome dress of a plain cashmere or silk by em- 
broidery in colors to match or in a variety of bright 
colors. The latter style is very handsome if the shades 
are well blended. 

It is yet too soon to specify those low-priced goods 
which are so important to ladies. Besides the all-wool 
cashmeres, which can be bought as low as fifty cents a 
yard, there are an endless number of so-called novel- 
ties, fabrics of more or less wool with mixtures of 
other materials woven in small figures. It is well for 
the prudent buyer to be sparing in the purchase of 
these ‘‘taking”’ goods. They are not likely to prove 
serviceable, where much wear is demanded. A lady 
is better dressed who has three good dresses than one 
who has a dozen of the poor, cheap sort, however 
‘¢ stylish” they may appear in the wearer’s eye. Money 
thrown away on gew-gaws which only call attention 
to the fiimsiness of the dress would soon pay for a 
good material which would command respect. For, 
however annoying this ever-recurring question of dress 
may be, and though it may seem in some lights a tri- 
fling matter, there is really an effect on the character 
which we must consider in our garments. Good, 
serviceable material tastefully and honestly made is 
both indicative of and helpful to a substantial char- 
acter, while tawdry, showy garments, poorly made after 
the latest freak of fashion, are the sign of an empty 
mind. 

One would think that death, that ‘‘old, old fashion,” 
need not vary its insignia, but alas! it is in that sacred 
time when friends part at the border-land of life that 
the greatest ostentation of style is sometimes seen. 
For that mourning which solaces itself in depths of 
crape and elaborateness of gloom we have no instruc- 
tions. There are, however, many people who, without 
losing the Christian’s hope in sorrow, find some rest in 


* For information received we are indebted to Messrs. Lord 
& Taylor, J. & C. Johnson, James Hearn, Le Boutillier Bros. 
and Jackson's mourning goods store. 


the seclusion which a simple mourning dress naturally 

gives. To these it may be of use to know that silk 
warp Henrietta cloth can be purchased for from 85 

cents to $2.50 yer yard. All wool cashmere from 50 

cents to $2.50, zephyr cloth, a new fabric, 46 inches in 

width, all wool, 75 cents, and good double width cam- 
el’s-hair cloth for from $1.00 to $2.00. 

Draps d’été for mantles and sacques are $1.25 to 34. 00 
and fancy French cloakings of several styles can be 
found for $3.00 per yard; mommie silks 28 inches 
wide $4.00; armure silks from $2.00 to $4.00; while 
good plain gros-grains for cloaks or dresses cost from 
$1.00 to $3.50 per yard. 
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COOKING BY STEAM. 
By Mrs. H. W. BFEcHER. 


HE advantages of steam, as one of the best friends 
of the housekeeper, have often been set before 
the public. Every year some new steamer, or improve- 
ment on the old, or some new way of preparing food 
through the instrumentality of steam, is brought to 
lig>t, and, with the best of enouragement from respon- 
sible indorsers, seems for a while to gain rapidly in 
reputation and then suddenly dies out, or, if used by 
a few housekeepers, little more is heard of it. We 
have tried one experiment after another, and, although 
finding some imperfection in all, have found sufficient 
that was most desirable and practicable to convince us 
that there was much of real value in the idea; and we 
are confident, if able to do all the work with our own 
hands, we could reap untold advantage and benefit 
through its use. 

Does not the secret of the failure of the repeated 
efforts to make cooking by steam accepted by all lie in 
just that one thing: that the mistress of a family is 
seldom able to do all the work with her own hands? 
If the mistress has not strength or does not care to 
attempt that part, at least, of the cooking that requires 
more than ordinary judgment or skill, or, what is much 
too common, is herself quite ignorant of all such ac- 
complishments, new modes of work cannot be tried 
with any great prospect of success. Most servants, 
particularly cooks, when accustomed to a certain rou- 
tine in their work are reluctant to change, and often 
show their reluctance by a kind of contrariness which 
effectually prevents success in any new ways they may 
be requested to try. If, under these conditions of 
things in the kitchen, the mistress will not or cannot 
make all such experiments herself, she may find, unless 
fully prepared to have the autocrat of the kitchen abdi- 
cate without ‘‘ giving notice,” that it is easier and 
often wiser to let a tolerably good girl move on in the 
even tenor of her way, without attempting any 
changes except those which she is compelled to bring 
about quietly andimperceptibly. This is a hard lesson 
for an old housekeeper to learn—one which she will 
not learn unless compelled by infirmities or failing 
health. Then repeated defeats when she can no longer 
put her own shoulder to the wheel will teach her that 
now patience, as well as discretion, is the ‘‘ better part 
of valor.” 

Count Rumford, knighted by the Elector of 
Bavaria for great military as well as scientific abili- 
ties, was the inventor of the present style of coal fire- 
places, grates, and cooking ranges, and the first who 
studied the preparation of meat for food in a scientific 
manner. The result of his researches was the inven- 
tion of a ‘* boiler” for cooking by steam. This was in 
the last century. 

Within a few years many atttempts have been made 
to bring before the public ‘‘steam boilers” and ‘steam 
cookers” based on this first experiment of ‘‘Rumford’s 
boiler.” Five or six years since Mr. Pierce, now 
dead, but then of the firm of Pratt and Wentworth, of 
Boston, Mass., perfected another steamer, involving 
the same principles but with many improvements on 
the one of the last century, which in compliment to 
the original inventor he named ‘‘The Rumford 
Boiler.”” He very kindly presented us one of them, 
and when in charge of the household department we 
could not be hired to do without it. 

One of the peculiarities of this excellent steamer is 
that neither steam nor water comes in actual contact 
with the article to be cooked. Two inches of boiling 
water is put into the bottom of the boiler. Then a 
large receiver, with no holes in the bottom, into which 
the meat, fowl, fish or anything to be cooked is put, 
is fitted on tight over the boiling water, and with a 
closely fitting cover shut off from all possibility of be- 
ing touched by the steam or water. Or, if many things 
are to be cooked, another whole-bottomed receiver 
may be set on top of the first, made to fit in as closely. 
as if both were one tall kettle, a third on top of that, 
if need be, and the whole secured from steam or water 
by a tightly fitted cover. The bottom of each receiver 
being whole prevents the contents or juice of either 
coming in contact, as they must do in the perforated 
steamer. 

The whole affair is about the size of an ordinary 


- forated steamer. 


| wash-boiler. Very little fuel will keep the water boil- 


ing when once it has reached that point, as it must do 
before anything to be cooked should be set over. It 
being so closely covered, very little water can escape 
by evaporation, and after water once begins to boil a 
small fire will keep it boiling, and any extra fuel added 
to make it boil violently is just so much wasted; 
not in the slightest degree hastening the cooking. 
*‘It is by the intensity and duration of the heat, and 
not by the rapid boiling and bubbling of the water, that 
the food is cooked.” 

Meat cooked in this or any tight-fitting steamer, 
with close, not perforated bottoms, retains all the 
juice and nearly all the original weight, losing only — 
about one ounce to the pound. In the usual way of 
baking or cooking meat four or five ounces to a pound 
are lost. Steaming in this way cooks everything 
all the way uniformly, and no article—meat, veget- 
able, pies, bread, etc.—can be scorched. Meats re- 
quire no basting, but are far more tender, juicy and 
easily digested. Every variety of food may be cook- 
ing at the same time, the close-covered “ receivers ” 
preventing any mingling of flavors. If an article is 
left in longer than suffices to cook it is not injured, 
for, as no water or steam reaches it, it will only be kept 
hot in its own juice, without the sodden, repellent — 
look of food left too long in boiling water or a per- 
And almost, if not quite as great a 
recommendation as the excellent flavor of the food is 
the fact that no smoke or smell of cooking pervades 


the house. 
Then, if properly steamed, there is no waste of 


meats. Even the tips of the wings of birds or fowls, 
which in baking or boiling are dried up and worthless, 
are almost like a jelly, and perfectly delicious; for 
when not dried past use there is no part of the poultry 
so sweet as the wing. All is tender and juicy. When 
we steam meats, or poultry or game of all kinds, in- 
stead of baking them, fifteen or twenty minutes before 
serving we take them from the steamer, dredge over a 
little flour, baste with their own juice and put into the 
oven not long enough to dry, but to brown delicately. 
This is a great improvement. 

By constant experiments, venturing a little more. 
each time, we have found that many things can be 
done most satisfactorily, and with great comfort and 
ease, that the inventor never promised, and did not 
know could be done. Bread, cake and pies put into 
the close “‘ receiver ” we find are much better steamed 
than baked. When done set them into the oven just 
long enough to secure the rich, golden, crisp brown. 
By this method we have no more burnt upper or 
under crust, and no uncooked sodden bottom crust to 
the pastry. We will give one other item which we 
think, and others acknowledge, is the crowning glory 
of our experiments in steaming food, and we will tres- 
pass no longer: | 

It is the fashion to think young broiling chickens a 
greatluxury. Yes; but then there is so much waste; so 
much that is hard and burnt, and the little meat se- 
cured is usually stringy. We ventured on the steamer, 
and can ask no greater success. Cut the chicken open 
on the back, clean and wash thoroughly, and hang up 
to drain; clean and wash the heart, gizzard and liver, 
and put them in a saucepan with a little boiling water, 
and set over the stove to cook tender before the chick- 
ens are ready to broil. When well drained put the 
chickens into the ‘‘ receiver ;” or, if one has no steam- 
er, make one for the occasion by packing the chickens, 
one on top of the other (well pressed out to keep in 
shape), into a close-covered tin box, or a deep tin dish 
that can be covered closely, so that neither water nor 
steam can enter. Set this into a pan of boiling water, 
if you have no steamer, and cover with another pan. 
Let the chickens steam from twenty to twenty-five 
minutes, according to their size. Remember, being 
entirely shut off from water or steam, they cannot be 
injured if in a little longer than is necessary. Have 
ready, when they are steamed, a good, clear, but not 
scorching fire. Set the gridiron over, butter it, and 
lay on the chickens. Put a platter or pan over them, | 
set a flat-iron or some weight on it to restore the 
shape, watch carefully, and as soon as delicately brown 
turn them; when taken out of the steamer sprinkle 
over the salt and pepper needed. Before the chickens 
are drained and put on to steam the giblets will be 
almost cooked enough. Take them from the water, 
chop very fine, and, while chopping, now and then sift 
over them some flour from the dredge box, until, when 
fine, they are like a paste; season with pepper and 
salt, and put back into the water they were boiled in; 
add a tablespoonful of butter. 

When the chickens are taken from the steamer to be 
put on the gridiron there will be found a good quan- 
tity of delicious liquor in the pan; the pure juice of the 
chickens, which, if broiled without steaming, in the 
ordinary way, would be all burnt up, scorching the 
chiekens and filling the house with smoke and very 


disagreeable odor. By steaming this is all saved and 


utilized. When the chickens are put on to broil pour 
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this liquor into the saucepan with the giblets; let them 
all boil up together. If sufficient flour was sifted over 
while chopping the giblets the gravy will bea rich, 
thick, brown sauce, very delicious. When the chick- 
ens are nicely browned lay neatly on a platter, put 
butter over both sides, then pour over this excellent 
gravy. By this mode of cooking, every particle of the 
chicken is easily cut off, and fit for use. ven the tips 
of the wings are like jelly—almost melt in the mouth— 
and very nice. Try it. 


HINTS, QUESTIONS, AND EXPEKEI- 
EN OBS. 


[The editor of this department will be glad to receive questions, 
suggestions and experiences for this column.] | 

Tea, whether black or green, English-breakfast or 
Oolong, should never be allowed to boil. English-breakfast 
will bear a little longer steeping, but any delicately flavor- 
ed tea, to be enjoyed in perfection, should be made as 
quickly as possible. 
an alcoholic: lamp a tea-kettle filled with fresh boiling 
water just as the tea-bell rings. While the family are 
taking their seats, the lady of the house should pour from 
the tea-pot—an earthen one, of course—the hot water 
which had been put in to heat it, and from the caddy put 
into it the proper amount of tea for the number at the 
table. ‘‘ One teaspoonful for each person with one for the 
pot,’’ the old rule says, and it is a very safe one except 
when English-breakfast tea is used, when a smaller quan- 
tity will be found quite enough. The tea in the pot,a 
little more than enough water to cover it should be poured 
on from the boiling kettle, and if the cover of the kettle 
can be raised and the tea-pot set over the steam it is a good 
plan todoso. The lamp can now be extinguished, and in 
less time than it has taken to read the description the tea 
will be made. As soon as the blessing is asked, which 
should always be a short but earnest one, a sufficient 
amount of water from the kettle should be put into the 
tea-pot, and the tea immediately poured into cups well 
heated and rinsed. With good tea to begin with, this 
makes a royal drink for the tea lover. 


Reading aluud relieves weak and weary eyes. 
A cup of hot water taken at bedtime is the best remedy 
for sleeplessness. 

_ Ammonia relieves pain and prevents swelling from bee or 
wasp stinging. 

Quinine snuffed up from the palm of the hand cures hay- 
fever. 

_ Tokeep fire in a cooking stove over night with little fuel, 
shake out the ashes, fill one end of the grate with fresh 
coal, then with a small straight poker make a hole down 
through the coal, fire and grate. Close all the dampers 
and open the top of the stove slightly over the fire. Anyone 
having charge of the stove will be delighted with the 

result. L. G. 


The proprietors of the Monitor Oil Stove desire us to 
correct Mrs. Beecher’s article on Oil Stoves by saying that, 
‘‘The Monitor Oil Stove has its oil reservoir elevated at 
the back of the stove, and in such a position that the stove 
may be used for any length of time without heating. the 
oil in the reservoir; thus not only making the stove per- 
fectly safe, but giving a full supply of oil, preventing 
charring of the wick, and producing a uniform heat.’’ We 
do not see that this ‘* corrects’? Mrs. Beecher’s statement; 
it only confirms and amplifies what she said. 


Cultivate gentle manners in the family. When your 
boy grows up and is in college he will thank you for the 
training which seemed very irksome at the time, and your 
httle girl will shed fewer tears of mortification when she 
is a young lady if you accustom her now to ease and grace 
and gentleness of manner. 


What pleasures are vou who are away from home pre- 
paring for the stay-at homes? Are you gatuering .treas- 
ures of story and descriptions, and something tangible 
_ besides, to show that even in your pleasure you — of 

. the absent? 


Our Poung Folks. 


THE HORSE THAT WENT TO PRA YER- 
MEETING. 
By ANNETTE L. NOBLE. 


T was a curious kind of a horse; but then it was a 
curious prayer-meeting. You think, it may be, 
that good people go to prayer-meeting; so they do; 
but this was a prayer-meeting that went to bad people. 
It was in the work-house, where idle, disorderly and 
drunken folks are sent. There were a great many 
women there; some were sick; some were quite 
young; a few sent there for thé first time were sorry 
and ashamed. There was once a lady who visited 
them. If you had seen her climbing up the long stairs 
with a basket on her arm and a bunch of flowers in-her 
belt you might not have thought she was carrying up 
the prayer-meeting with her. In a certain big room 
she used to sit down, talking as pleasantly as if these 
women had worn silk dresses instead of gowns made 
of bed-ticking. She might be talking about the 
weather or the view from the window, but she seemed 
to be thinking: ‘‘Poor women! I am sorry for you. 
_ I wish you were better,” 


Have at the head of the table over 


That drew them to her. Ifshe had been thinking, 
‘*Oh you wretches! you ought to be punished,” they 
would have found it out, and you can depend upon it 
they would have had work away in some other part of 
the house. Well, one day she arrived, sat down and 
told a story to a girl who was ill; five or six others, 
who were sewing, brought their work; three scrub- 
bing women chose that side of the room to clean. By 
the time the story had got itself into the New Testa 
ment and was being read aloud there were twenty to- 
gether, and it was all at once a meeting. Some sat on 
the floor, two or three were drinking tea from big 
bowls; but all were orderly. They had sung hymns 
the lady taught: them, and had repeated the Lord’s 
Prayer; then she talked, and they grew stiller, like 
wicked children who get sorry and ashamed when 
“their mother tells them about God, even if before they 
had reproached one another. 

In the middle of this meeting Jimmy came. He was 
a queer little chap, four years old. He belonged to a 
woman who was outside the door in the hall, trying to 
keep him out of the meeting; but in he pattered on his 
wee old shoes, that carried him all day long into every 
corner in search of playthings he never found. He 
was pale and sharp-nosed, with one black eye; the 
other had a film over it, and was sightless. He stood 
still before the lady when she sang; then he was off, 
up and down the room, crept under beds, smelt of bot- 
tles of medicine, threw a spool of thread out of the 
window, every few minutes coming back to see what 
a@ prayer-meeting was like. His mother shook her fist 
at him, coaxed and scolded and called him under her 
breath. Jimmy only shook his head at her when he 
happened to think of it. At last he espied a little 
lunch-basKet by the lady’s side, and, going up to it, 
peered in. She went on with the Bible verse that she 
was teaching the women, but she slid off the basket 
cover and slipped into Jimmy’s little thin hand a big, 
big piece of spice-cake. Think of that, to a little boy 
fed on black bread and codfish for six weeks! Jim’s 
bright eye sparkled, and those bad women listening to 
the verse were as glad for Jimmy as he was himself. 
His mother out in the hall, who had said ‘‘ Nobody 
could come the pious over her,” gave up trying to 
get him, and went back to her work. I assure you 
Jimmy approved of prayer-meetings after that, and 
never failed to come when he discovered one. He did 
no harm, but in your meetings the sexton would have 
put out the uneasy little midget pretty quick. 

One day the lady went to see his mother at her work. 
She did not talk of her wickedness or ask her to come 
to the meeting, but spoke of Jimmy and how delicate 
he looked. The mother’s big black eyes grew softer 
after a while, and she found herself telling how she 
came to be there. She-had ‘a good, industrious man, 
too good for the likes of her.” He provided well for 
her, and they would have been happy if she could have 
let ‘‘ drink” alone ; but she loved beer. One day she 
drank more than usual, made a great uproar, was ar- 
rested and sent here. Her poor husband was discour- 
aged, and she would not blame him if he ‘‘ went to the 
bad” himself. Jimmy was their only child; he loved 
him, but as there was no one to take care of him he 
was sent with his mother. The next time the lady 
came she went after Mary and asked her to come into 
the meeting. 

‘¢T won’t then,” said Mary. ‘‘I’m no hypocrite. My 
old mother was good, and my father too, but there is 
naught of that about me and I’m too old to put it 
on.” 

That same day Jimmy came to meeting as usual, and 
made very little trouble. The coarse food and the 
being shut up so closely made him listless. He laid 
himself across the lap of a woman who sat on the floor 
to listen, and he watched the lady out of his one eye 
with a dreary expression for so young achild. She 
was not ready to end the meeting, but she must 
have looked very pitifully upon Jim, for he rose and 
trotted over to her lunch basket, as if the kindness in 
her face might have meant—spice-cake. It did; but 
not that alone; oh no, indeed! 

Such a shrill squeal of delight as that four-year old 
boy set up and kept going! The hymn had to stop 
short and was not taken up again. Out of that basket 
he drew, panting with ‘excitement, a bright yellow 
horse with a scarlet rider ; both of them in a green hoop 
which, when started, rolled down the room, the horse 
swinging, the rider ringing a bell, and Jim’s thin legs 


‘spinning along after it in a way to “ brake up” any 


prayer-meeting, genteel or otherwise. They all knew 
then how much he must have longed for a plaything 
by the fairly crazy delight he showed over this one. 
He danced and ran and capered, spinning around with 
it like an exceedingly frantic little bug. At last he 
thought of his mother and away he went to her. 

Now what that yellow horse said or did in the next 
week I cannot say; but when there was another 
prayer-meeting well under way the door opened, the 


yellow horse careered down the long room straight 


toward it, and Jim followed dragging his mother, like © 
a little tug boat towing a bigger craft. He stopped at 
the meeting, took the horse on his knees and put him- 
self in his mother’s lap, as much as to say, ‘‘ Here we 
are, and going to behave ourselves too.” The lady 
read and talked as she always did, and Mary’s eyes 
got so full of tears that she wanted to hide behind 
Jim’s head, but he bobbed it about so she could not 
When the meeting was all over and the rest had gone 
to their work, she said, hesitatingly, ‘‘ If I s’posed it’d 
be any use to try, I’d let drink alone. I’m wickeder 
than most of these others here; ’cause lots of ’m 
haven't got any home, or else they’ve got a man worse 
than they be. I can’t go straight all alone, but if, as 
you say, God does help folks that take hold hard to. 
help themselves—why, I might try. Willhe help me, 
do you s’pose? John (that’s my husband) he’d be so 
glad. I am smart when I’m sober, and I keep his — 
home clean. I haven’t got no other bad ways and 
never was accused of any; but I just gave up ever try- 
ing to do better when I got sent here. I meant to keep 
away from you, but Jimmy wouldn’t let me. That 
yeller horse ‘vas the biggest thing that ever happened 
to him, and it had got tocome to prayer-meetin’—and I 
had got to come too.” 

The lady told her that God’s love and help were 
ready the minute that she was ready to take them. If 
she did her best she could be kept from strong drink. 
She told Mary it was indeed a great thing to have a 
sober hard-working husband; and she asked her if she 
wanted little Jim to grow up and be ashamed of her. 
Mary listened to every word. For three weeks after 
that she came to the prayer-meeting just as steadily 
as Jim and the horse. The fourth week she was not 
there, but there was a letter awaiting the lady. This 
was its contents, only in the real one every line began 
with a capital, like poetry; but that did not matter; 
there was more in it than in some poems. It said: 

‘¢ Jim and I went out last Monday. I got to thinking 
before I went out, and I wrote to John that if he 
wouldn’t give up, and if he’d overlook this last time, ’d 
do better. I didn’t know if he would or not; but 
when I got into the city there he was, so glad to see 
Jim—laughing because he would run and rattle that 
yeller horse over the pavement. Why, he never said 
a word about where I’d been. The rooms were all 
clean and he’d got supper all ready for us. Jim ate 
up half there was before ever I got ready. It come 
over me how nigh I’d beento giving up everything and 
going to the dogs. I told John all you said, and he 
promised to stand by me. He said we’d move out of 
that ward, away from old neighbors; that we’d better 
sign the pledge and Sundays go to them Gospel meet- 
ings. Please God, that is the last racket ll ever go 
on! Jimmy is awful happy. He didn’t like workhouse 
codfish; now John fetches him every night a big bun 
with currants in it. When I see him playing with the 
tin horse I think how it was just that thing that pulled 
me into your meeting. I could have seen you passing 
around Bibles and tracts forever and ever and thought 
it was just your trade, you know; but when you 
fetched the poor little chap that painted creeter, away 
out from the city, I couldn’t have sassed you, if I had 
been ugly enough to try it. It is easy enough to hear 
folks tell me how wicked I be. I guess I know it better 
than they, though, and ’tain’t none of their business in 
particular either. John, he says you was after me just 
the same, only you baited your hook with spice-cake 
for the baby; but whatif you did? it was a nice way. 
I never shall forget you, and please don’t forget to 
pray forme. From your respectful well-wisher, . 

Mary WILLIAMSON.” 

The lady read it and was happy. She said to her- 
self: ‘‘The means of grace are many. I thought 
that horse would draw something good after it.” 


THE PROFESSOWS CHAIR. 
CURIOUS HABITS OF PLANTS. 
HIS interesting stbject of botany, which we can. 

not even begin to study in our brief talks, is more 
important to us than appears at first sight. Every 
carpenter, ship-builder or wood-worker of any sort is 
interested to know about the stems of trees; the 
physician, the apothecary, the farmer, the miller, all 
are greatly concerned in the study of botany. And 
now that wood is used for carpets and wall-paper, 
for writing and wrapping paper, you see how much 
the growth and properties of plants must be studied. 


Besides all these, who knows what new discovery 


some of the bright boys and girls in this class may 
make in the next twenty years! Remember that to 
the vegetable kingdom we owe india rubber, and think 
to what innumerable uses that is put. So, you see, our 
study is a very practical one. 

Do you know that plants sleep? The oualte, that 
very pretty plant for the house or the garden, folds 
its leaves and lets its blossoms hang down for repose 
at night. It is said that one whose eyes are accus 
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tomed to note the changes of nature can see the dif- 
ference in some forests between the sleeping trees at 
night and the wide-awake ones ofthe day. Especially 
is this change noticed in the torrid regions. 

One very learned naturalist thought he would find 
out what put the plants to sleep; some said it was 
the change of temperature from warm to cold, but his 
experiments’ showed that it was the absence of light. 
By subjecting sensitive plants to a brilliant light at 
night he kept them awake, and patting them into pro- 
found darkness during the day he put them to sleep. 

To the careful observer a clover-field presents a very 
different appearance when the sunset comes; the two 
side leaflets of each leaf draw closer together, while 
the middle one spreads itself protectingly over them. 

Marvelous stories are told of the delicate sensitive- 
ness of the mimosa pudica. The slightest touch on one 
of its tiniest leaflets, and gradually all shut, the branch- 
es droop, and the whole plant shows signs of great dis- 
turbance. Von Martius observed, while crossing the 
savannahs of tropical America, that ‘‘ the sound of the 
horse’s hoofs at a distance made all the sensitive plants 
contract as if they had been frightened.” It is very 
curious, too, that opium sprinkled over a sensitive 
plant quiets it in some way, so that it ceases to show 
any indication of sensitiveness. Desfontaines took one 
of these strange plants in his carriage, and as soon as 
the wheels began to move the poor plant folded itself 
up. After a little time it seemed to become accus- 
tomed to the motion, and very gradually opened out its 
leaves and kept them so as long as the carriage con- 
tinued to move. When it stopped, the leaves, having 
become accustomed to the shaking, appeared alarmed 
at the stopping and closed again. This phenomenon 
was repeated during the journey. 

There are some flowers which open only at night. 
Ihave seen a bush of evening primrose covered all in 
a moment with its yellow blossoms just as day was 
closing, and there is a charming jessamine which 
opens its small flowers at night and fills the house with 
its fragrance. There is the common marvel of Peru, 
or four o’clock, which pretends to open at that hour in 
the afternoon and remain open all night, and there is 
the uncommon night-blooming cereus, which one must 
sit up far into the night to see, for it opens only after 
the time when everybody should be in bed, and before 
morning it is quite limp and faded. Two or three 
weeks ago a friend brought to me a beautiful white 
bud of a large cactus. It was just at twilight, and the 
flower, removed from the plant and stimulated by the 
warmth of the hand, was spreading its splendid petals 
showing a beautiful bunch of stamens like a rich 
lin the center. Before the evening was over it 


_ thad spread wide open and was a worthy object of ad- 
miration. 
able decaying thing we found in the glass the next 
‘morning had been the beautiful blossom so short a 
time before. 


We could scarcely believe that the miser- 


There are very curious things about the stems and 
leaves of plants, some of whichI hope to tell you. In 
‘the meantime look at the flowers and plants around 
you, and see if you can find out something new about 
them. 


AUNT PATIENCE’S WRITING DESE. 


| My Dear Nephews and Nieces: 


OONER or later sadness must come into our circle, 

I knew, and I have tried to be ready for it; but 
now that the record of it must be made it seems that 
it has come very soon. Do you remember Helen D., of 
Philadelphia? Her second letter, asking to correspond 
with Hettie R., was published only a few weeks ago. I 
wish I could show you her photograph. Her face is 
such a thoughtful and pleasant one! A full, high 


~~ prow, bright, clear eye, and a strong, firm, but tender 


mouth. This is what I see before me as I write. But 
no letter from dear Helen herself came with the picture, 
except an onfinished one which was found in her desk. 
Her mother writes: ‘‘Your loving niece, Helen, was 
drowned at Atlantic City July 19th. You have losta 
constant reader and I an only, loving daughter. . . . 
She was a thoughtful, studious girl. At the exam- 
ination at the close of school she stood at the head 


ot her class, and was promoted number one to the 
‘grammar school.” 


Helen’s mother was on the beach watching her 
daughter bathing with two friends. Suddenly missing | 
them, she called for help; but only after several days 
was little Helen’s body found and committed by her 


| ts sorrowing parents to the grave. 


There is somethiug besides sorrow in dear Helen’s 


death; and this is what I want you most to think of: 


It was not Helen who was buried. When her clothes 
wore out, or were outgrown, and were cast away, no- 


given away. Helen could still be seen and Joved. 
Now, our poor eyes cannot see the real Helen, becat.se 
they could only see the dress she wore—the tabernacle 


 phe-dwelt in; and having done with that she has put 


tire reading them. 


| Please ask him to tell us something about astronomy. 


on another garment which hides her from us for a lit- 
tle while. Now, let us remember that our dear ones 
are not far away, and that we should be ready to go to 
them as soon as we are called. We need not be gloomy, 
but try to live every day so sweet-tempered, so loving, 
so honest, so faithful, that we shall be willing to have it 
remembered as our last. As I sit here to-night alone, 
your letters before me, I can scarcely bear to think that 
any of you are not ready to be called as Helen was. 
What can I say, dear boys and girls, to make you un- 
derstand how I long to hear of every one of you that 
henceforth, whether you live or die, you are the Lord’s? 
Stop a moment, now, and think what message Helen 
would send you. Remember her lonely mother, and 
treat your mother lovingly and @adeny, as you would 
like her to remember you. 


BUFFALO, N. Y., June 26, 1880. 

Dear Aunt Patience : 

lam ten yearsold. Iread the stories and letters in The 
Christian Union and enjoy them very much, and as I see that 
you have no nieces from Buffalo yet, I thought that I would 
be the first one. I have a sister eight years old and a brother 
seven years old, and sometimes 1 read to them the letters of 
your nephews and nieces. But Iam afraid J am writing too, 
long a letter for the first time; so good-by, from your loving | 
niece, ° CLARA D. 


There are some boys and girls too busy about their 
own fun to spend any time on the younger brothers 
and sisters. If they only knew what pleasure there is 
in doing what will make others happy they would try 
it; wouldn’t they, Clara? Your hand would tire mak- 
ing such very neat letters as yours are before I should 


MILWAUKEE, Wis., April 18. 
Dear Aunt Patience: 

Papa bas taken The Christian Union for several years, and 
of late the letters from your nephews and nieces have inter. 
ested me very much. | have been intending to add my name 
to your list of nieces for some time, and will do so now if you 
have room for any more. Milwaukee, Wis., is my home, and 
it is avery preity city, I think, especially in the summer, 
when the lawns look nicely. In reading over the letters this 
week, I see that Edith B., of Viroqua, Vernon Co., Wis., would 
like to correspond witb one or more of the nieces. I should 
like very much to correspond with herif you would please 
send me her full name and address. [ think that we could 
agree on the subject of books, for I have read several of 
Mrs. Whi'ney’s and like them ; also, I have quite a library of 
other books, bistories and stories. 

I am fourteen years old, and, if I may, will sign myself 

Your piece, HELEN G. 


Did Edith send you her address? I think I wrote 
to her about it. A good correspondence is very help- 
ful. Girls can waste a great deal of time in foolish 
letter-writing; but if there is a real effort to write 
what is worth reading, and to write it well, it can 
be of great advantage. 


RUTLAND, Vt., May 1, 1880. 
Dear Aunt Patience ; 


Ishould like to be one of your nephewsif you will allow 
me, and may I introduce myself by answering a question 
about the fate of some ** Motherless Chickens’’? The poem 
is published 1n Whittier’s “Child Life,” and is by Marion 
Douglas. I learned to repeat it; and there are many other 
poems in that book good for “speaking.” So many people 
come to Vermont in the summer, maybe you will do so, and 
then we may know each other personally,; and I will be one 
to welcome you when you do come and show you theVermont 
Marble Quarries. I am very fond of history, and two years 
ago [ traveled in Europe with my father and mother, and 
that was the best history I ever studied. 

Your affectionate nephew, J.H. F. 

If I ever visit the marble quarries I hope I may 
have as intelligent and agreeable a guide as you. Trav- 
eling when there is a readiness to learn is one of the 
best methods of study. Once I heard a funny story of 
a young lady who had traveled a great deal, and when 
some one asked her if she went to Rome she said,. 
‘‘Rome? Rome? Oh, yes; that was where we saw the 
woman washing a little dog on the church steps.” 
That was all she learned of that wonderful city, where 
there are such grand things to see. Her traveling had 
not done her much good; had it? 


SUNNY ACRES, May 31, 1880. 
Dear Aunt Patience : 


Iam very glad you gave mea prize. I did not expect even 
the second. Iam very much obliged, too, for the kindly no- 
tice you gave my copy of the “ tale of the sea.”” 

I have had the measles or I would have written to you be- 
fore. Nearly everyone in Guelph has had the measles, some 
people for the second time. All my little sisters have had 
them, but they were a very light kind. 

Just think, Aunt Patience, how hard it was to have to stay 
at home from school for four weeks; but the worst of all was 
not to be allowed to read or even look at pictures for that 
length of time. I want you to send the Union to my uncle 
in California, when you get time to distribute the prizes. I 
suppose you are very busy now, you have got such a large 
family of nieces and nephews. 

Piease ask the editor to give us some more ten minute ser- 
mone, or perhaps he will be very good and give us a little 
longer sermons. 

Tell the Professor I am very glad he has wakened up again. 


Now I must close my letter. So good-by with love. 
Lita W. 

The measles makes one very uncomfortable, but the 

worst of it is that very troublesome ailments are often 

the result of measles. The eyes or the lungs are left 


weak. I hope you have been spare] ahy such misfor- 


tune. The editor says you shall have some more 
sermons pretty soon, and I will ask the Professor what 
he can tell us about astronomy. I have been enjoying 
the beautifal moon we have had for ten nights or so, 
and particularly because of a very bright star which 
has been near it. What was the name of the star? 


SYRACUSE, N. Y., 1880. 
Dear Aunt Patience: : 

I wrote a letter to you last winter, but you did not publish 
it or my name among those from whom you had received let- 
ters and had not had room to publish them,so I concluded 
that you had not received it. Iam the only child, but [ have 
a little dog, named Nig because he is black all over except 
one little white spot on his breast. I do not think it is a very 
pretty name, but he was named so before he came to me, so 
I have not-changed it. I have read “ Little Women,” “ Little 
Men,” and the * Old-Fashioned Girl,” by Miss Alcott, and 
some of Mr. Jacob Abbott’s histories; also some of Dickens’s 
works. I read “Vanquished Victors,”’ by Mr. D. Wise, which 
was very iateresting. I goto school, and study spelling, read- 
ing, writing, drawing, arithmetic, geography, grammar and 
history. Please publish this letter if you think it worth while. 

From your affectionate niece, M. 


I’m sorry your Jetter did not get published; but if it 
did come to me I have it safe. I do not destroy any 
letters. The printer sends them back to me, and al- 
though they are somewhat soiled I put them carefully 
away. Iliketo look at them. I agree with you that 
‘““Nig” is not a very pretty name, but it is quite odd, 
and very good for a dog. 


CHICAGO, May 16, 1880. 
Dear Aunt Pattence: 


I bave often read the letters written to you, but have never 
written myself. I am eleven yearsold. I donot go to school 
now. Istayed out because I was sick. .Iam not going until 
after vacation. I take music lessons every Saturday. My 
papa has taken The Christian Union nearly ever since it has 
been published. I have a bird and three little kittens; their 
mother is dead, but I guess they don’t miss ber much. I will 
close, hoping that you will take me as one of your nieces. 

Ever yours, IDA M. 


Tell us some of the pieces you play. I hope you. 
practice faithfully, for there is so much beautiful music 
for you to learn if you play well. There is a young 
gentleman visiting us who plays so beautifully that it 
rests me and comforts me to hear him. 


ELMIRA, N. Y. 
Dear Aunt Patience: 

I read the letters of your nephews and nieces every week 
with a great deal of pleasure, and I would like to be one of 
your nieces very much. Will some of your nieces try to 
answer this question: Who is the oldest man in the United 
States? I saw this question the other day and would to 
find out the answer to it. 

Affectionately, MARY. 


Will you answer me a question: What is your 
name? Can any one answer the question about the 
oldest man? I am afraid not. 


Affectionately, AUNT PATIENCE. 


PUZZLES. 


GEOGRAPHICAL ENIGMA. 
33 letters. 

My 17, 4, 3, 33, 32 isa mountain range. 
My 2, 19, 10, 14, 9 is a peninsula. 
My 30, 21, 6, 28, 24is a riverin Great Britaiu. 
My 15, 25, 7, 29, 11, 81, one of the Society Islands. 
My 12, 8, 32, 26, 15, 23, a country in Europe... 
My 18, 16, 22,:13, one of the United States. 
My %, 27, 14, a river in Scotland. 
My whole js a proverb. 


DOUBLE ACROSTIC. 4 
Across.—1. Ananimal. 2. A religious superior. 8. One. 4. 
A palpitation of the heart. 5. The English rabbit. 6. Lazy. 
7. A substantive. 
Primals.—Title of the eldest son of one of the European 
countries. 
Finals.—A thick, quilted woolen stuff. 


CHARADE. 
A mineral shining and bright, 
A number of things together— 
These form a dear little bird 
That minds not wintry weather. 


EASY DIAMOND. 


1.In Alabama. 2. A covering. 3 A boy’sname. 4. A 
metal. 5. In Baltimore. 
EASY SQUARE WORD. 
1. A wild apimal. 2.Atrap. 3. An Indian. 
AMPUTATED QUOTATION. 

-O -Or- -O -isma- -it- -h--al-—s_ - 

o- -intr- -tor- -u- -tar- -a- -lo- 

-he- -venin- -ather- -ve- -]- D. 

LUNAR CAUSTIC. 


W.T. 


Uncte 


DIAMOND. 
1. In solve. 2. A kind of spirit, 3. Values. 4. A genus of 
palms. 5. A kind of wild cherry. 6. To scrutinize. 7. In 
solve. T.8. J. 


ANSWERS TO PUZZLES OF ASUET 18. 
Numerical Enigma.—Charlie Ross. J 
Dwtndles.~—Pitcher; cither; trice; rice; ice; i. e.; I. 
Charade.—Lap-wing. 

Biblical Enigma.—Trust ye in the Lord forever, for in the Lord 

Jehovah is everlasting strength. 

(Gittites and Dry-shod are the two solutions Brooklyn asks for 

See 2Sam. vi., 19, and. Isaiah xi., 15. 

fear not in a world like this, 
And thou shalt know ere long, 
' Know how sublime a thing it is 

To suffer and be strong. 
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Fublisher's Department. 


New YORK, SEPTEMBER 8, 1880. 


Editorial Department.— Letters for 
this department and manuscripts offered for 
publication should be addressed ‘ Editors 
22 Washington Square, 
New York.’’ Onaccepted articles will be re- 
turned if, at the time they are sent, this is 
requested and enough postage stamps are in- 
closed. The Editors will not be responsible 
for the preservation of manuscripts not ac- 
companied by stamps. 


Business Depart 
and advertisements should be ‘sent to “The 
Christian Union, New York City.” Subscrip- 
tions, per annum. Clergymen, $2.50, post- 
age prepaid. Special cash commissions to 
Postmasters and others who act as agents. 
Advertising rates and estimates sent on appli- 
cation. Liberal discounts on large advertise- 
ments angfon frequent insertions. Remit by 
draft, ey. giler, or Cur- 
rency sent is at the risk Of,the 
sender. Speci copies sent on recéipt of 
three cent stamp. 


= 2.42 


Boston Co., 21 Brom- 


field street. 
CHICAGO O m 99, Ashiand Block. 
PHILADELPHIA | : 404 Arch Street. 


Dress has lous bien an art, and is now 
making for itself a literature. Quarterlies, 
magazines, and less pretentious periodicals, 
devoted to dress, are a recognized depart- 
ment of current literature, and among the 
best of these is unquestionably Ehrich’s 
‘* Fashion Quarterly,” taken by more than 
60,000 ladies as a valuable help in the mat- 
ter of dress and shopping. The Fall num- 
ber of this periodical opens with a choice 
selection of literary articles, in which enter- 
tainment is blended with instruction ; les- 
sons in dressmaking, lace-making, cooking, 
etc., being relieyed with interesting stories 
and sketches; Then follows a general re- 
view of Fasbions for the Fall season, and 
then come the reviews of the different de- 
partments of the household economy, com- 


mencing with that of Fall costumes. In| ¢;°; 


every department a clear description of the 
changes of fashion is given; new articles 


liable. Here, however, there is the utmost 
difficulty in ascertaining precisely when and 
how the damage has accrued, the consignee 


during transit, and that therefore under- 
writers are liable. Disputes over claims 
have lately been frequent, and with a view 
to a better understanding of the subject we 
venture to ask our friends and subscribers 
to furnish us with reliable information as to 
the circumstances under which this damage 
has actually or probably been caused,and to 
favor us with their opinion as to the liability 
of underwriters in this respect.”” — 


—In Cincinnati, Fire Marshal Bunker has | § 
adopted the Pompier ladder for use at fires, 
instead of the old, cumbersome and un- 
wieldy machines in use heretofore in that 
city. This ladder has been in use in Europe 
very successfully for a long time and has 
recently been adopted in St. Louis. The 
system consists of six light ladders, each 
eighteen feet in length, with a projecting 
hook of about six feet, with ratchets. The 


ladder consists of a single pole, with hickory |" 


rounds six inches apart. The hook, with 
ratchets, can easily be fastened in any win- 
dow, or upon any projection of a building. 
One ladder can easily be adapted to each 
story of any building. Theladder men wear 
a belt, with a snap attached, that can be 
fastened easily on any round of the ladder, 
so that the hands can be left entirely free 
for playing the hose. To each belt is 3 
tached a hatchet, hammer and rope, or any 
article necessary for breaking into a burn- 
ing building, the rope to be of sufficient 
length to drop any depth for attachment to 
the hose. Chief Bunker considers it a vast 
improvement upon the present hook and 
ladder system, and will at once institute a 
course of drill. by all the hook and ladder 
companies in its use. 


FINANCIAL QUOTATIONS. 


Government Bonds,.— 
‘SATURDAY, SEPT. 4, 
(These figures indicate the highest nominal rates.) 


are described at length, and illustrated in a as 1907 


really arsistic manner; and complete price- | 4 
lists are given, to enable the reader to 
compare the cost of different styles. A 


magnificent lithographed Fashion Plate ac- | 4 


companies the book, representing actual 
costumes, at moderate prices. The maga- 
zine, as a whole, forms a perfect shopping 
guide, and should enable its readers to make 
their purchases from any store in the coun- 


try without fear of being overcharged or| 


induced to buy unfashionable goods. 

Published by Ehrich Brothers, 287 to 295 
Eighth Ave., New York, at 50 cents a year, 
or 15 cents a single copy. 


Fusurance and 


—The Memphis ‘ Appeal’ publishes. a 
complaint coming from Liverpool te the ef- 
fect that underwriters and consignees over 
there are having trouble with cotton, arriv- 
ing at that port from Memphis, which bears 
marks of having been damaged before ship- 
ment. Our marine underwriters will prob- 
ably find the statement worth attention. It 
is as follows: “During this last season an ex- 
traordinary quantity of country-damaged 
cotton has come forward, chiefly from Mem- 
phis and its neighborhood. As it has gen- 
erally been forwarded under ‘ through’ bills 
of lading from interior places in the United 
States, and insured correspondingly for the 
entire distance of transit, claims on under- 
writers have been numerous and heavy,and 
the. question has frequently arisen as to 
whether there has been any actual liability 
under the policies for damage. We have 
had an extensive experience in surveying 
damages ofthis description for various un- 
derwriters, and have found that while in 
some instances the damage has been evi- 
dently of recent origin and caused but a 
very short time before shipment of the cot- 
ton, yet in the majority of cases the damage 
has apparently been of older date, the bales 
showing signs of having lain in wet sand 
and mud, or having been exposed to rain or 
wind, and then dried on the surface weeks 
and even months before shipment. It is 
doubtful whether—except when specially | 
agreed—there is any liability under ordina- 
ry policies for damage by rain during transit 


6s, 1880, c...... 102 
10944 
1104 
Bids for State Bonds.— 
Ala.,class A, 2 to 5.. ++ 6736 N. O. N. C. R.,78, A.O.115 
la., N. C. N. C, R. 73, c. off. 904 
Ala., cl. C,2to4.. .... 7 (N.C. 6s, tdg. ’68-98..... 11% 
Ark, 20 IN. Cin. 92-8..,. 19 
Ark,7s, L.R.&Ft.S.iss. 4 |N.C.n.,A.O. ........ 19% 
Ark. 7s, M.& L. k.. 4 IN. C. sp.t. cl. 1, 98-9... 2 
Ark.7s,L.R.P,B.4N.O. 4 |N.C. sp. t., cl. 2........ 2 
Ark. 7s, M. O. & 4 IN-C-sp.t.,cl.3.. .... 2 
Ark. 7s, A. C. R........ 4 IN.C. cn. 4s. 1Q........ 77 
Conn. 68, 83-4.......... 104 IN. C. 68, em............ 
Ga. 68, 100 |Ohio 6s, ’81............ 101 
110 |Ohig 6s, ’86........... 
Ga. 78, ind., 1 R. 1 
| 47% Tenn. 6s, 0. 190-2-8. . . 
45 enn, 6s, 9-8-1900. 31 
Gs, 104 |Tenn. fis ,n.,n.8., 31 
Mich. 7s, ’90 -112 24 
Mo. 68, due ’86......... 107 |Va. 6s, n., °66 28 
Mo. 68, due °88.... .... 109 90 
Mo. 6s, due‘89 or 90....110 |Va.6s8,xmce............ 60 
Mo., & or u., due 92...110 |Va. 6s, o0n.,2ds. ...... 25 
=e due 94-5. ...1)2 -|Va. 68, def.............. 
St J. due’86. 106 Dis - Col. 656, 24....... 
Dis. fi 58, -10634 
Dis. C -1064, 
5 |Dis. Sol. ‘tag’ bs. r, "99. 10634 


3 davs. 


days. 
480%@181  481@482. 


25 PINE STREET, NEW YORK. 


Buy and Sell'on Commission. Govern and 
Sel ‘gm Government 


HARTFORD SECURITIES 
bought and sold on commission. 
Interest Allowed on Daily Balances. 


WILLIAM B. HATCH, 
THOMAs H. BOUDEN. . FRANK JENKINS. 


Western Farm Mortgages, 8 p.C., 


Naticnal Bank of N.Y, 
Security Large & Productive. 


In ten years we have made 3,648 loans without the 
loss of a dollar, or trouble or delay to any investor 
Funds wanted now to loan on first-class security. 
For references, etc,, send for our pamphlet to 

J.B. WATKINS & CO., Lawrence, Kan.. 
or HENRY DICKINSON, Manager, 243 Broad way 
New York, 


in the cars, or on the levees while awaiting | will 


- shipment, but for damage occasioned pre- 


invariably maintaining it has been nd 


BANKING DEPARTMENT. 


Office of FISK & HATCH, 
No. 5 Nassau 8St., 
P.O. Box 235. New YORK, July 21, 1880. 

We are receiving so many letters of inqui 
as to the terms on which inte receive de t 
accounts of Banks, rs, Business 8 
and individuals that we find” it necessary, in 
order to save clerical laborin replying to each 
separately in manuscript, to issue this u- 
lar for the general Seforunation of those who 
may desire to open accounts with a private 
banking house in this city. 

While we do not solicit deposite, we are pre- 
pared, on the terms mentioned below, to re- 
ceive the accounts of responsible parties "4 
good standing. 

1. Except in the case of Baaks, Savings Banks, or 

other well-known Corporations, or of individuals or 

firms whose character and standing are already 
known to us, we require satisfactory references be- 
fore opening an account. 

2. We allow interest at the rate of three per cent. 
per annum on the average monthly balances when 
the same amount to $1,000 or over. On accounts av- 
eragiug less than $1,000 for the month we allow no 

n 

3. We render accounts current, and credit interest 
as gy on the iast day of each month. 

4. For parties keeping regular deposit accounts 
with us we collect and credit United States, road 
and other coupons and dividends aulries in this cit 
without charge; make careful a ries and give e 
best information we can obtain 


ness. 
5. We do not ans or buy commercial paper, but 
are atall times pre to ma .% advances to custom- 
ers and on or other first- 
class and marketable sec 
6. All deposits are subject to “Check at Sight with- 
out notice. 


One of our firm is a member of the New York 
Stock Exchange, and we give particular atten- 
tion to orders by mail, telegraph or in person. 
for the purchase or sale, on Commission, of 
Investment Bonds aod Stocks. _. 

We continue to buy and sel] direct, without 
Commission, all issues poo denominations of 
United States Bonds for immediate delivery 
at currert market rates. 

Very respectfully, FISK & HATCH. 


OFFICE OF THE 


ATLANTIC 


Mutual Insurance Company 


New York, January 2th, 1880, 
The Trustees, in Conformity to the Charter of the 
Company, submit the following Statement of 
its affairs on the 81st December, 1879. 
Premiums on to 


1 
Premiums on Policies not — 
off ist January, 1879.......-......- 1,671,981 91 


Total amount of Marine Premiums, $5,371,048 49 
No Potieten have been issued upon 
we OT from ist J 


uary, to 31st anaes 1 8,875,101 26 
paid during 31 = 
@ period........... 
Returns of Pre 
miums 


ue has Assets, viz: 
ay ha tate of New 
York Stock, City. and other 


Loans secured by Stocks, and other- 

Real and due the 
500,000 00 


estima 


Total Amount of Asacts ietie $12,437,739 51 


Six per cent. interest on the outstanding cer- 
tificates of profits will be paid to the holders 
thereof, or their legal representatives, on and 
after Tuesday, the of February next. 

Fifty per cent. of the outstanding certificates 

of the issue of 1876, will be redeemed and paid to 
the holders thereof, or their legal representa- 
tives, on and after“Iuesday, the Third of Febru. 
next, from which ate interest on the 
amount, so redeemable, will cease, The certifi 
cates to be produced at the time of payment, and 
eancelicd to the extent paid. 


A dividend of Forty per cent. is declared on 
the net earned premiums of the Company, for 


$8,875,558 00 


ear ending 31st December, 1879, for which 
cates wi issued on and after Tuesday, 
ae Fourth of May next. 
By order of the Board, 
J. H. CHAPMAN, Sec’y. 
TRUSTEES: 
J. D. Jonzs, Horace Gray, 
EpMUND W. CoRLIEs, 
W. H. H. Moorg, JOHN ELLIOTT 
Cur ALEXANDER V. BLAKE, 
CHARLES H. RussELL, Rost. B. 
Low, Cc H. MaRsHALL, 
DAVID Groras W. LANE, 
Gorpon W. BurRNHAM, L. StTvART, 
win D. MORGAN, JAMES G. DE FoREST 
M. STURGIS, FREDERICK CHAUNCEY, 
ApDOLPH LEMOYNE, C CH, 
BenJaMin H. WILLIAM BRYCE, 
JosiaH O. Low, H. Foaae, 
E. Dopaz, Peter V. Kine, 
ROYAL Tos. B. CoDDINGTON, 
THoMas F. Younas, Horace K. TH 
C. A Hanp, A. RAVER, 
Joun D. ILLIAM DEGROOT, 
WILLIAM WEBB, Henry CoLuins, 
P. Burpettr, Joumn L. 


D. JONES, President. 

HARLES DENNIS, Vice-Pres. 
H. H. MOORE, 24 Vice-Pres. 
A. A. RAVEN, 8d 


pase Printers’ 
Printers. 
Falton and & 18 Duteh Bs, 


or Machinists. VAND 


INSURANCE COMPANY 
1N THE CITY OF NEW YORE. 


(Incerporated 1850.) 
261, 262, 263 and 264 Broadway, N Y. 


ASSETS..............84,983,226 81 
SURPLUS........... 872,484 06 


T. H BROSNAN, President 


Examine the New Form issued the 
United States Life 7 
before insuring 

NOTE THE LIBERALITY ot its TERMS. 
After the ge rena for three or more years 
have d, upon receiving the required notice 

olicy in force withou er van 
FULL ACK, for period Tine 
RESERVE will ca it. 

Should thet of the insured take place di re 
ing the continued term of insurance on erness 
for above, the full force of the Policy be paid 
—no deduction beirg made for Lape = ur uopaid 
promiame, excepting in the event of the death oc- 
ithin three years after che 

u 

The new frrm of Kndownent Colter provides 
That if the ENTIRE R#SKRVE 
than the single Premium req the 
full amount of insurance tw the end cf tne Bn Eudow. 
moent term,the Excess shall be used as asi 
premium to purchase a pure endowment, pays 
at the end of the term, thus qparansocine to 

in every eveat the 


NO ¢ SURRENDER of the Policy is requires 
only a notice from the on 


furr ished by the Com 

THREE YEARS, ALL 
and CONDITIONS in regard to travel. residence, 
occupstion and cause of ceath are pate a th 
making the Policies, after three ree years, INCOR. 
TESTIBLE FOR ANY CAUSH EX 
FRAUD. 


Office of Middle Departmen 


Liverpool & 
London & Globe 


Insurance Co., 
45 William St. 


CHURCH EQUIPMENT. 


GOOD LIGHT AND VENTILATION 
FOR CHURCHES. 


THE U. 8. 
134 BROADWAY. 


Special attention is called to the improvement 
in Lighting and Ventilating Chu by our recent 
improvements. which are not only a great saving of 
—_ but, Se ventilating the buildings, ren- 

dering them comfortable during: all kinds of weather. 
Hundreds of our largest and best Churches have these 
improvements, such as 4 aot St. Paul’s, Dr. 
Crosby’s, and many others. By ng and de- 
scription of Church, we will furnish full information 


as to what would be the most effective Plan of light- 
HE REFLECTOR CO., 734 
B y, New Yo 


HURCH 


ALSO, PATENT DRESS AND SLEEPING 
SPRING PILLOWS. 


AMERICAN CARPET LINING CO. 


THE ORIGINAL AND GENUINB 


MENEELY BELL FOUNDRY. 


be Rolie fa for all purposes. 


anted satisfac 
man & Co.. WEST TROY. 


Bells of Pure Copper and 
Fire Farms, etc. 


full value of his 


W. BALDWIN, Sap’s 


USHIONS 


BUCKEYE BELL 
"VANDUZEN Cinclanedl, 0. 
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THE CHRISTIAN UNION 


Vout. X No. 10. 


a Sunday-School. 


THE LIFE OF FAITH: 
By LyMan ABBOTT. 


HE Bible embodies, if not the history of the de- 

velopment of man, at least one of the most im- 
portant chapters of that history ; it contains an account 
of the rise and progress and early growth of the life 
of faith. This seems to me to be the thread which 
connects together the otherwise seemingly discon- 
nected historical chapters of the first book of the 
Bible. Following the course of lessons thus far con- 
tinued in the International course, let us see if we can 
trace this thread running througb and connecting 
them all. 

*‘In the beginning God created the heavens and the 
earth;” this is the supreme truth of the first chapter 
only as it is coupled with the other, ‘‘ Let us make 
man after our image and let them have dominion.” 
The command, “‘Replenish the e rth and subdue it,” 
is a permission as well as a command, and is the foun- 
dation of all progress in science 2nd the arts. So long 
as men believed that the earth, and sur, and stars, and 
clouds were gods, that the cattle, and the birds, and 
the creeping things were gods, so long as they sup- 
posed nature was made in the divine image and man 
was made to be its serf, so long scientific investigation 
was blasphemy and practical art sacrilege. Not till 
this. supreme truth tiat the earth was made for man 
and man, was made to be its lord and master, was 
thoroughly wrought into the belief of man, was it 
possible for a Watts to harness steam or a Franklin 


’ to capture lightning. 


The first act that gree:s us in the history of this 


worid’s tenant isasin. He first doubts God’s love;- 


then he doubts God’s justice. First he begins to think 
that God has been hard in denying him a fruit that is 
pleasant to the eye and one to be desired; then he dis- 
believes that God will surely punish disobedience ; 
then he breaks his allegiance; tries to hide from his 
Maker, and is driven forth from a peaceful Eden tu a 
life of toiland combat. Historical or not, this story is 
certainly allegorical; and the story of the first tempta- 
tion and the first sin is repeated in the life of every 
soul that begins by doubting God’s love and ends by 
departing from him altogether. 

The disobedience of Adam and Eve leads naturally 
to the fratricide of Cain. All atheists are not inhu- 
man; but atheism leads naturally to inhumanity. 
The brotherhood of man rests on the fatherhood .of 
God. Weare one family only as we are one in him. 


_ The seed of disobedience planted by the first parents 
. ripens fast to its bitter fruits of sorrow and death, the 
_ fruits of formalism, envy, strife, murder. 


This is the background—men’s sin and separation, 
first from God, then from each other—on which the 
Bible begins to paint the life of faith ; the way by which 


- every man for himself, and the whole race for itself, 


may return to its God, and to peace and joy and love 
inhim. 

The race grows worse and worse. There are dark 
and enigmatical hints of its terrible wickedness, need- 
less, and perhaps impossible, to interpret. But there is 
agieam of light in the darkness. There is one man 
who sees that there is an eternal truth, and beauty, and 
goodness ; who revolts at the animalism by which he 
is surrounded; who thinks it no strange thing that 
God should blot such a people out of existence ; who 
takes the warning given to him, and who, with no 


_other enforcement of God’s warning of impending 


doom than his own consciousness that it is well de- 
served, begins and carries to its consummation the 
building of an ark. A great flood sweeps away that 
portion of the race with which his lot is cast, while he 
and his are saved. He has shown the first and feeblest 
act of faith; believing that which Adam disbelieved—- 
God’s word of warning. He has believed that God is 
just, believed that though hand join with hand the 
wicked shall not go unpunished. It is faith awakened 
by conscience and fear. 

Next appears on the scene one who deservedly has 
been known in all subsequent history as the Father of 
the Faithful. He hears the voice of the Unseen who 
calls him out of the land of materialistic and degrading 
idolatry. Knowing nothing of the land whither he 
goes, knowing little of the One by whom he is called, 
he goes forth, and, as a rilgrim and a stranger in a 


_ strange land, begins the worship of the one true God. 
- With some lapses and deflections, that serve to show 


| _ that he is but of the common stuff of which mortals 
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are made, his faith grows clearer, and brighter, and 
stronger to the end, and God more and more to him. 


Trusting in God to fulfill the promises made to him |; 


and his seed after him, he shows the generosity of. 


© faith, for he will not quarrel with Lot about the land, 


‘but readily leaves him to select the. choicest Jocation ; 


: 


and in the different lives of Lot and Abraham is illus- 
trated the difference between the life of one who 
chooses his place by sight and he who seeks to leave 
the choice to God and to know and to execute the 


divine will. Confident in God, he shows the courage 
of faith, for he hesitates nof to pursue after the brig- 


ands who have already won a victory over the chief- 


tains of the valley where Lot has made his home; and 
the disinterestedness of faith, for he will not take a 
share of the booty which he has recaptured; and the 
bonds which bind the faithful together, for, by that 
mysterious masonry which unites all believers, he and 
Melchizedek, the mysterious priest of God and prince 
of peace, recognize each other as children of the One 
God, and therefore brethren in the one household of 
faith. He illustrates the prayer of faith; a prayer 
which believes in God as one that hears, heeds, an- 
swers, communes with his children. Finally, when he 
is tempted to reserve the son of his old age, about 
whom all his hopes aud ambitions center, and who 
seems to be the very foundation on which God alone 
can build the fulfillment of his promises, he proves the 
consecrating and self-sacrificing power of faith by pre- 
paring to sacrifice that son, and with him all his hopes 
in life, to God, in the only way he knows anything 
of; till God, interrupting his purpose, teaches him that 
the only true sacrifice is the living sacrifice, the laying 
down of life at God’s feet; not the destruction of life, 
as though God delighted in the destruction of anything 
he has made. ; 

All sin has its root in disobedience to and separation 
from God; all righteousness has its root in faith in 
God ; that is, in listening to his voice in the soul, 
obeying it, following it. These seem to me to be the 
two great lessons of the course of Old Testament 
Scriptures which we have been studying together for 
the last three months. 


PRIMARY REVIEW OUTLINES. 
By Mrs. W. F. Crarts. 

This being the fruit season, and also the harvest of 
the lessons for the quarter, the two ideas may be de- 
lightfully combined. Let the class-room be decorated 
with grain and fruit and bright-tinted autumn leaves 
for Review Sunday. On the Sunday previous to the 
review let the teacher give to each child in the class a 
package of twelve apples or pears cut out of paper and 
tied together with a ribbon. The pretty scrap-book 
pictures of fruit might be used for covers. On the first 
page write the child’s name; on the other pages the 
names of the lessons for the quarter in regular order. 
With the aid of a copygraph this could be done speed- 
ily. Let these fruit-books be given out on Sunday, 
Sept. 12th, with the urgent request that during the 
week the children will write in them al] they can re- 
member about the lessons. If they cannot write them- 
selves, they can tell some one at home what to write 
for them. Tell them that they must bring their books 
back on Review Sunday. 

Let the teacher introduce the review exercise by 
drawing attention to the decorations of the room, 
and by a short talk about the harvest of grain and 
fruit which God has promised shall never fail. There 
should then be a prayer of thanksgiving for the har- 
vest, and an appropriate song sung. It would be no 
difficult matter for the teacher then to show the simi- 
larity between the harvest and a review of lessons. Let 
the paper-fruit then be gathered in a pretty basket, 
and what the children have written be read aloufl by 
the teacher. The children should afterward be given 
their fruit to carry home to keep. 


THE AMERICAN ASSOCIATION FOR 
THE ADVANCEMENT OF SCIENCE. 


HE Twenty-ninth Meeting of the American Asso- 
ciation for the Advancement of Science, which 
began in Boston on the 25th ult., and closed on the 1st 
inst., was by far the largest and most enthusiastic in 
the record of its existence. The attendance of active 
members was not far from a thousand (987). Among 
the distinguished persons present were Professors Asa 
Gray, Benjamin Peirce, Wm. B. Rogers, B. Silliman, 
C. H. Hitchcock, Geo. H. Cook, J. W. Dawson, O. C. 
Marsh, S. Newcomb, F. V. Hayden, Richard Owen, A. 
S. Packard, C. V. Riley, F. E. Nipher, A. Agassiz, T. 
Story Hunt, and Major Powell and Goldwin Smith. 
The number of essays presented and read in the va- 
rious sections amounted to 247. The association was 
entertained on Thursday by the corporation of Har- 
vard College in Cambridge, was taken upon an 
excursion down the harbor and provided with a 
dinner by the City of Boston, and was given free 
excursions by the Eastern Railroad to Salem and to 
the White Mountains. The addresses of most gen- 
eral interest were those of the retiring president, 
Prof. Barker, of Philadelphia, and of Prof. Alexander 
Agassiz. The former was somewhat in the strain of 


| last year (though lacking in the scientific caution so 


characteristic of that), and defended the proposition 
that the ‘‘ vital principle” is, most likely, a physical 
force. One of the speaker’s most interesting allusions 
was to an invention called the plethysmograph, an in- 


strument for measuring directly the amount of blood . 


drawn from the extremities to the brain during mental 
exertion. The comparative difficulty with which any 
mental process is performed is thus revealed. It was 
not wholly in joke that the professor suggested the use 
of this in the examination room to test proficiency by 
the ease with which the candidate performed given 
mental operations. Prof. Agassiz’s address was chiefly 


.a technical discussion of the ‘‘ Paleontological and 
Embryological Development of the Sea Urchin.” But 


this forbidding subject, of which he has probably the 
completest knowledge of any living man, opened the 
way for some specially significant conclusions touch- 
ing evolution. His investigations are strongly con- 
firmatory of the general fact of a derivative origin of 
species. But he pronounced as hopeless the task of 
actually tracing the genealogy of living species through 
the earlier forms. ‘‘The time for genealogical trees 
is passed.” Those who are familiar with the writings 
of Prof. Haeckel will know what this means. In the 
Geological section much light was shed upon the 
problem of the antiquity of man in Eastern America. 
The extreme age of Dr. C. C. Abbot’s paleolithic im- 
plements, from Trenton, N. J., will be stoutly chal- 
lenged by those best acquainted with the surface 
geology of the region. The Association meets next 
year at Cincinnati, August 17th. 


Beligions Hetus. 


The Rev. Dr. William Adams, who died at Orange Mount- 
ain, N. J., Sept. Ist. was one of the oldest and best-known 
ministers in the New York pulpit, and was perhaps as 
widely known as any other Presbyterian clergyman in 
America. Born at Colchester, Conn., Jan. 25th, 1807, of 
the best New England stock, he was early removed to An- 
dover, Mass., where bis conscious life began. His father 
was at the time principal of the Academy at that place, 
and was a teacher of exceptional ability and usefulness. 
Dr. Adams took the regular academic course, entered and 
in due time graduated from Yale College, and completed 
his professional studies at the Andover Theological Semi- 
nary in 1830. In the following year he was ordained and 
settled over the First Presbyterian Church of Brighton, 
Mass. His own illness and that of his wife induced him 
three years later to resign his pastorate, and he started for 
the South; but while spending a few days in this city his 
recovery and that of his wife was so rapid that he was 
persuaded to make his home here and accept the pastorate 
of the Broome Street Presbyterian Church. The first year 
of his pastorate was marked by an addition of several 
hundred members to the church, while the vigor, dignity 
and simplicity of his sermons put him at once into the 
front rank of New York preachers. He continued his 
work in the Broome Street Church nineteen years, during 
which time it became the most influential Presbyterian 
church in the city. In 1854 the beautiful edifice in Madi- 


son Square was occupied by the congregation, which had — 


outgrown its old quarters. Three times Dr. Adams was 
called to accept the presidency of the Union Theological 
Seminary, but it was not until 1873 that he could be per- 
suaded to resign his pastorate and become its head. Of 
his labors for that institution Prof. Hitchcock said, in his 
brief but fitting funeral sermon: ‘‘The way he carried out 
the duties of this position is known, and I pity the man 
who shall be expected to walk in bis steps. The institution 


under him had a prosperity unparalleled. It had quite — 


outgrown itself, and the necessity of its removal was plain- 
ly seen. He was recognized as the man to see this done. 
Another magnificent donation from an eminent citizen, 
formerly Governor of the State, raised at once the ques- 
tion of its removal. In this crisis of our history the strong 
staff is broken. He who should have led usis gone. But 
he shall Jead us into the new inheritance. This institution, 
in all its coming fortunes, however, shall be his monu- 
ment, more enduring than bronze or granite. Other mon- 


‘uments will not be wanting, in the contributions he bas 


made to the literature of our church and country.” Dr. 
Adams was a man of remarkably harmonious character, 
and this, more than his intellectual gifts, was the secret of 
his power. His instincts were refined and delicate, and he 
had an appreciation of what tke hour and the place de- 
manded which enabled him always to speak with singular 
propriety and acceptableness. His funeral, in the church 
so long connected witb his name, was attended by repre- 
sentative clergymen of all denominations, and was itself a 
noble tribute to his useful and honored life. 


‘Bishop Whipple's Missions.— Bishop Whipple, of Minne- 
sota, has been making a tour among the Indian missions 
under his charge. At Leech Lake he consecrated the In- 
dian Church of the Good Shepherd. ‘For fifteen years,”’ 
the Bishop says, ‘‘ George Bonja, one of the truest friends 
the Indians ever had, a man of mixed Indian and African 
blood, had pleaded for a church. He died without seeing 
it. Two years ago a Christian girl in New York City, who 
had long pitied the red men, died and left a bequest to 
build this church. My heart was full, for I could not help 


thinking of Miss Josie Smith and my brave old voyager, 
that by Prof, Allmany before the British Association | who wait for us in Paradise, I cannot describe the ser- 
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a Christian. I have heard some one whisper if you would 
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vice. The music was heart music, and the sound of these 
voices like the sound of many waters in that land where 
they sing a song which none can learn but they who are 
redeemed:from among men. I confirmed thirty-eight per- 
sons, and some forty knelt at Holy Communion. After 
service I received a message that the wild Indians desired 
to hold a council. I always dread these councils, for they 
are usually filled with complaints and pleas for gifts. 
These men welcomed me with very graceful words. They 
asked help, but it wasto provide means to work. They 
asked for a larger school-house. They asked for aid 
to begin on the road to civilization. One of their number 
described the progress of the Indians at White Earth in 


- words which would have been worthy of a statesman, and 


when he pointed to the church, with deep feeling, he said : 
‘We have been looking out this way and that way fora 
place of refuge; I see that the church yonder is where the 
weary can find rest.’’’ Bishop Whipple writes with great 
tenderness of the early days of the White Earth mission. 
‘*‘T remember,” he says, ‘‘an Indian mother who brought 
me a lock of her baby’s hair and said: ‘I have heard that 
white mothers have their babies’ hair made in a cross, to 
remind them of the baby who has gone and of Jesus who 
has taken it. Will you get my baby’s hair made intoa 
cross?) Another mother once followed me thirty miles in 
She said: ‘I have lost my only child. She was 


follow your child to the Great’s Spirit’s home you must be 
a Christian, and I have come to ask you about the Son of 
the Great Spirit.’ These were simple things, but they told 
us that ‘One touch of nature make the whole world kin.’”’ 


The Parish Question.—In an open letter on the parish 
question from ‘the Rev. Dr. W. C. Langdon to Bishop Pad- 
dock, of Massachusetts, the writer thanks the bishop for 


a passage in his triennial charge relating to this subject, . 


and asserts that the course of the discussion has already 
revealed two evils greater by far and more deep-seated 
than any of which mention has yet been made as the result 
of the present conditions of the parish system. It has re- 
vealed to the whole church how widely parish indepen- 
dence and isolation are separating the rank and file of the 
parish clergy from the practical sympathies of a large part 
of the popular, prosperous city rectors, who alone, per- 
haps, have the power to secure the application of a remedy, 
even could one be found, and from among whom. for the 
most part, the bishops are naturally taken. It has displayed 
also an intolerance of discussion—a readimess to put down 
criticism by sheer force of influence, instead of answering 
it with honest argument. Dr. Langdon thanks the bishop 
especially for the protection which his painstaking con- 
scientiousness and serious tone extend over others of less 


influential and less independent position in the church, who |. 


have sought or who may yet seek to contribute something 
to this end, and whom some of the more distinguished 
clergy of that as well as of other dioceses affect to think 
deserving only of summary and contemptuous suppression 
for presuming to raise such questions or for proposing the 
cure for evils which do not affect them. 


The Annual Meeting of the American Missionary Asso- 
ciation will be held in the city of Norwich, Conn., on the 
12th, 138th and 14th of October, 1880, in the Broadway 
Chureb, the Rev. L. T. Chamberlain, D. D., pastor. The 
opening session will begin at 3 o’clock P. M. of the 12th, 
when the report of the Executive Committee will be read. 
In the evening, at 7.30, the annual sermon will be preacbed 
by the Rev. Wm. M. Taylor, D. D. The citizens of Nor- 


- wich will receive and cordially entertain all friends of the 


work of the Association who, desiring to attend, shall make 
application for entertainment before the first day of Octo- 
ber. The Chairman of the Committee of Eatertainment, 
Charles E. Dyer, to whom all such applications should be 
addressed, will send out, on the above date, cards of hos- 
pitality, introducing those who have made known their 


- purpose of attending to the host by whom they will be en- 


tertained. Those receiving cards will please communicate 
at once with the person to whom they are introduced, an- 
nouncing their purpose of attending, at what time they 
will arrive in Norwich, and whether they will remain dur- 
ing the meeting. Those failing to receive such a card by 
the 6th of October will please inform the chairman of the 
fact. An early application will be appreciated. : 


A Ritualist on Ritualism.—The Rev. A. H. Mackonochie, 
when in Boston recently, was asked, ‘‘Is the Catholic 
movement which you represent democratic?’ ‘* Yes, in- 
deed, it is,” was the reply. ‘‘ Our object is to restore to 
the church her own jurisdiction, which is eminently demo- 
cratic. In the sight of God all Christians are equal, and 
the priesthood belongs not to a particular class but to the.. 
body of Christ, that is himself. Every baptized man or 
member of Christ may become a priest and exercise his 
office. Further evidence of democracy is the fact that, 
according to ancient precedent, no bishops eould be im- 
posed on unwilling dioceses. The bishops of the provinces 
were wont to select a man, who was then proposed to the 


diocese, to the clergy.and laity separately, for approval. 


If any considerable number of persons, though a small 
minority of the diocese, objected, the bishops withdrew 


their nominee, and endeavored to find a fit man more 


acceptable to the diocese. That belongs only to the early 
Christian ages before Constantine. The present position 
is that. the bishop is practically appointed by the crown, 
that is to say, by the leader of the House of Commons, 


which has entirely lost both its church and Christian cbar- 
acter.” 


The ‘Ashertoun Seamen's Friend Society has just isened ite 


- annual report, a very interesting one, in which the extent 


has stations at St. John, New Brunswick; at Christiania, 
Helsingborg, Gottenberg and Stockholm, Sweden; on the 
island of Gothland; at Copenhagen, and Odensi in Den- 
mark; at Hamburg, Germany; at Antwerp, Belgium; at 
Havre and Marseilles, France; at Genoa and Naples, Italy; 
at Yokohama, Japan; at Honolulu, Sandwich Islands; at 
Valparaiso, Chili; and at New York, Jersey City, Boston, 
Norfolk, Wilmington, Savannah, Pensacola, New Orleans, 
San Francisco and Portland in this country. From all 
these places the reports indicate substantial progress. In 
Denmark and Norway the year has been specially fruitful, 
and marked religious interest has been manifested in both 
countries. The society has sent out during the year 886 
libraries, containing 31,896 volumes. The total number of 
libraries shipped is 13,532, which have been available to 
266,466 sailors. The good influence of these books is not to 
be stated in figures, but the results directly flowing from 
their presence on shipboard have amply repaid the labor 
and money expended in sending them out. 


The English Pilgrimage to Lourdes has been undertaken 
‘‘in reparation to the Immaculate Mother of God, and to 
implore her intercession with the Sacred Heart of her 
Son fof the conversion of sinners, for the return of Eng- 
land and Scotland to the faith, and for France.’’ Cardinal 
Manning will'lead it and the Duke of Norfolk will bear the 
banner of St. George, the patron saint of England. The 
date of departure will probably be either the 8th or 9th of 
September, and the route chosen will be that by New- 
haven, Dieppe, Paris and Bordeaux. The pilgrims will 
spend one night on the outward journey at Paris, and the 
second night at Bordeaux; and they will reach Lourdes on 
the third day alittle before 3 p.m. The time of stay at 
Lourdes is limited by the railway company to forty-eight 
hours; and although negotiations are being carried on to 
have the time extended tosixty hours, the French rail way 
company does not feel disposed to relax the rule. The 


pilgrims will not leave Lourdes until Monday, the 13th, 


the preceding day being the fast of the Holy Name of 
Mary, whenthe general Communion of the pilgrims at the 
hands of the Cardinal Archbishop will be held. 


. French Protestantism, says the ‘‘ Advance,” has three 
home missionary societies: the Central Society, the Evan- 
gelical Society, and the Interior Mission. Representatives 
of these societies are about to visit this country with a 
view to awakening interest in the movement for the relig- 
ious regeneration of France, and of securing effectual aid. 
Dr. de Pressensé, one of the most eminent of the French 
ministry, has already arrived. M. Eugene Reveillaud—a 
man of remarkable eloquence and earnestness—will soon 
follow: Itis proposed thatthe money which may be raised 
in this country shall be expended through the agencies of 
the three home missionary societies mentioned, to be known 
as ‘‘ The American Fund for Evangelization in France.” 
Dr. E. W. Hitchcock, the pastor of the American Church in 
Paris, declares the religious regeneration of France is not 
only demanded by the exigencies of her condition but is 
prophesied by the march of events. American Christians 
are already following the new movement in France with 
keen interest and sympathy, and will doubtless respond 
generously to appeals for aid. 


Bishop Littlejohn, of Long Island, has been invited to 
deliver the annual sermons before the University of Cam- 
bridge during the coming autumn. This is the first time 
that an American clergyman has received such an invita- 
tion from an English university. 


GLEANINGS. 


MIDDLE STATES. 
—Five hundred Congregationalists were registered at Chau- 


tauqua, and $500 secured toward a building for Congrega- [ 


tional headquarters. About $2,500 is needed for the purpose. 
The subject of a Sunday-schoo! secretary is likely to come 
before the Congregational Council this Fall. 

—The Union Congregational Church of Brooklyn, N.Y. (the 
Rev. 8. Wild, D. D., pastor), has received $21,000 insurance on 
its edifice, which was destroyed by fire in June, and this sum 
will meet its debt on that building. The other building on 
State Street is to be sold under foreclosure, but it is hoped 
that it may be secured for the use of the society. 


NEW ENGLAND. 


—The Rev. Dr. Gordon says of the revival in Boston in con- 
nection with the labors of Messrs. Moody and Sankey, that he 
knew of fifty men redeemed from sin and intemperance, 
twenty-seven of whom were in his church. In regard to the 
expense connected with building the Tabernacle, to which 
some made objections, one of the converts had since given 
$50,000 for the advancement of the Gospel, and another had 
given as much more, 

-—One hundred and thirty-two of the 298 Congregational 
churches in Connecticut report a debt varying in amount 
from $100 to $25,000. The “ Religious Herald” thinks a debt 
is usually a positive burden to the Church, and hinders its 
work, but adds: “A Church with a debt of $18,000, a fund of 
$20,000, a parsonage worth $15,000, and a Gracd List of twenty 
millions, is not to-be commiserated very deeply on account of 
its debt; especially if it pays its minister $6,000 salary and 
sends to others some $17,000 in beneficent gifts.””’ Why stould 
such a churcb permit its debt to exist? 


THE WEST. 
ealthy Obio Presbyterians are talking of forming a 
rs ious cofpny on Lake Chautauqua close beside the Bap- 
tists. ; 

—There is a movement in Cincinnati to call upon the Pope 
for aid in paying Bishop Purceli’s debis. It is a beavy load 
for the diocese to carry, and the private revenues of the Pope 
are known to be very large. 

—A missionary in the home field writes: *‘ What do you 
think of a salary of $300—one hundred of that in trade—out 
of which to pay $72 a year rent for a small house 22x14 feet 
and keep a family, to keep a pony and repair an old buggy, 


drive fifty miles distant once a month over a rough road, 
making one hundred miles forthe round trip. I have gone 
four of those trips since April and received from that pomt 
as yet less than $6.”’ 

THE SOUTH. 

—A colored man in Tennessee has given $11,000 toward the 
erection of a new church. 

—The Red River Congregational Association of Texas re- 
cently held its first annual meeting in Caddo, I. T. The Rev. 
Edward Morris, pastor of the Congregational Church at 
Caddo, was elected delegate to the Triennial Council to 
be held at St. Louis. The Rev. D. De Durant, a native 
Choctaw Indian, was chosen alternate. The next annual 
meeting will be in Dallas, Texas, the first Tuesday in June, 
1881. 

—The First Congregational Church of Atlanta, Ga., was 
dedicated on July 20th. The sermon by the Rev. W. E. 
Strieby, D.D., of New York, who also preached on the same 
day the Baccalaureate of Atlanta University. In the after- 
noon a thanksgiving service was keld in the First Church, 
with music and praver, and with addresses by Pastor, C. W. 
Hawley, President Ware, Professor Francis, Superintendent 
Roy and Mayor Calhoun, who presented congratulations. 


FOREIGN. 


—A clergyman of the English Church was recently induct- 
ed into the rectorship of an unwilling parish in the presence 
of a congregation of three people. 

—Father Mackonochie has sailed for England. He preached 
only in St. Clement’s Church and the Church of St. James 
the Less,-Philadeipbia, @uriog bis visit to this country. 

—There is a mission among lepers in India, another in Jeru- 
salem, and a third in the Sandwich Islands. The India mission 
cared for 140 lepers the past year, receiving some $4,500 there- 
for. 

—The car of Juggernaut was not drawn through the streets 
this year, on account, the natives say. of the negligence of 
government Officials, and the omission defers its next ap- 
pearance for twelve years. 

—The “ Aurora,”’ published at Rome, announces the forma 
tion of a new association tor collecting money for the neces- 
sities of the Pope, the amount of daily tribute demanded 
from all Catholics being one centime, or six sous per month. 

—The treasurer of the English Wesleyan Methodist thanks- 
giving fund, which it was intended at first to make $1,225,000, 
reports $1,445,000 bas been promised, and $670,000 been paid 
in. The Committee has determined to increase the fund to 
$1,575,000. 

—Dr. Legge, the Professor of Chinese at Oxford, England, 
siys if the present rate of conversion of the Chinese to Chris- 
tianity continues, by the year 1913 there will be 26,000,000 of 
church members, and 100,000,000 of professing Christians in 
the Chinese Empire. 

—Current estimates of the number of church livings adver- 
tised for sale in England vary greatly. An experienced 
agent puts the number annually offered at about 200. An- 
other witness goes so far as to surmise that “‘ ten per cent. of 
the entire livings in the Church—about 13,000, if all be taken; 
about 7,000, if only those in private patronage be referred to 
—are in some way sold or bartered every year. The truth 
probably lies between these two estimates. If those ex- 
changes which are really sales in disguise be included, per- 
haps the annual average will not o Sat from one every day 
in the year. 

—The consecration of the Church of the Saviour, at Mos- 
cow, is to be thade the occasion for the meeting of a Univer- 
sal Greek Oriental Synod. To expand the Russian Church by 
uniting all the orthodox of Greece, Turkey, Rourmania, Bul- 
garia, and, if possible, the Armenians, Nestorians, and the 
Copts, into its fold would be a fine stroke of policy, and con- 
stitute the Czar as spiritual head not only of those members 
of the Greek Church who owe allegiance to the Sultan, King 
George, Prince Charles and Prince Nikita, but even of those 
who are subjects of the Emperor of Austria. In Roumania 
and Transylvania this project bas few friends, and it is hoped 


that it will encounter a strenuous opposition on the part of 


the several patriarchs whose present importance and inde- 
pendence it would aroul. 


MINISTERIAL PERSONALS. 


—Bell, J. A., of Cornwa)l-on-Hudson, accepts a call to the 
Congregational church at Seneca Falis, N. Y. 

—Bickford, W. F , has resigned bis pastorate at Winthrop, 
Me., and accepted a call to Colorado. 2 

—Biddle, J. A., of Milford, Conn., goes to Oswego, N. Y. 

—Bradshaw, J. W., was installed pastor of the Congrega- 
tional churcb, Rochester, Minn., June 29th. Prof. Fisk, of 
Chicago Theological Seminary, gave the sermon, Dr. Dana, 
of St. Pau), the charge to pastor; Mr. Stimson, of Minneapo- 
lis, the charge to the people. 

—Chute, Edward L., has accepted a call to the First Congre- 
gational Church in Saugus, Mass. 

—Daggett, Oliver Eliswortb, D.D., died at Hartford, Conn., 
Sept. Ist. He was for twenty-three years pastor of the Sec- 
ond Congregational Church of Canandaigua, in this State, 
and afterward Professor of Divinity in Yale College. His 
abilities were of a high ord+r, and his friends were many and 
deeply attached to bim. 

—Goldsmith, C. F., of the Union Congregational Church at 
Union, N. H., has resigned ae pastorate, and is open to further 
engagements. 

—Hanna, G. W., of the church, Worthing- 
ton, Minn., bas resigned. 

—Pearson, A. M., of Haverbill, Mass., will take the chair of 
Coemistry and Physics in Carleton College, Minp., in place of 
Prof. Smith, resigned. 

— Pease, T. C., accepts a Congregational vall from West L b- 
anop,N. A. 

—Raw-on, G. A., of Hamilton, N. Y., goes to Sidney Plains, 
New York. 

—Thayer, F. A., has received a call to the Congregational 
Church of Westboro’, Mass. The cali of the church was on a 
vote of 108 to 1 on first ballot, and was unanimously ra’ ified 
by the parish. There isa membership of over 400, and con- 
gregation of 500 to 600 


—Upton, Augustus G., has resigned the pastorate of the ? 
Congregational church in Wayne, Mich., and has accepted a 
call to the church in Wakeman, Obio, and bas already com- “§ 


menced labors there. 


— Willard, Heury, for sixteen years pastor of the Congrega- 
tional church, Plainview, Minn., is about to leave and enter . 
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Farm and Garden. 


THE SUGAR-BEET CULTURE.—I. 
By JoEL BENTON. 


HE first attempt to raise beets in the 

United States for the production of 
sugar was made just fifty years ago, by 
a company organized in Philadelphia. 
It failed, from lack cf knowledge; as 
every business where a delicate system 
of details is necessary is sure to fail if 
notunderstood. Dozens of experiments 
in the same field in Massachusetts, Iili- 
nois, Wisconsin, California and other 
places have followed at various inter- 
vals, and with varying success, but even 
the successes so far, it must be confessed, 
have been almost negative. The busi- 
ness in Germany and France passed 
through disasters similar to ours, but is 
now an unquestioned and permanent 
success. Such attempts as have been 
made to produce the sugar-beet in our 
Southern States were, of course, fore- 
doomed to failure; but “in the Northern 
States, there exist comparatively few 
lands which will not yieid, if scientif- 
ically planted, beets equal, if not supe- 
rior, to those of Europe.’ The Agricult- 
ural Department has, for some years, 
done what it could to stimulate this new 


that the sugar-beet machinery employed 
by the factories is now imported free of 
duty, several of the States, Maine and 
New Jersey, notably, have passed acts 
giving special inducements for its estab- 
ment in their borders. Maine offers a 
bounty of several thousand dollars to 
any company that organizes a beet-sugar 
factory in that State, and bestows a 
premium, besides, for every pound of 
sugar produced. 

In offering now some general consider- 
tions on the sugar-beet culture, I shall 
rely mainly on tbe data which Mr. Ware 

book is the only one I know of in the 
English language that treats the topic 
with any fullness. In respect to climate, 
the sugar-beet will flourish here, with 
but little exception, on all land found 
above latitude 38 degrees. An analysis 
of the soil shows that where the beet is 
grown successfully in Prussia the ele- 
meuts differ greatly from those which 
give good results in France. It seems 
best, however, that the soil should have 
adarkrich color. Those soils spoken of 
in Europe as good vary from a light 
yellow toadark brown; and in Russia, 
where the beet is to some extent culti- 
vated, a perfectly black soil has been 
found favorable. But something more 
than surface indications must be re- 
garded. There should always be u deep, 
permeable subsoil, or else the root is 
crowded upward, and cannot penetrate 
to a proper depth. If the subsoil is so 
compact as to prevent the passage of 
water, it must be drained. New soils 
are not considered good, as the excess 
of minera! elements which they contain 
reduces the saccharine qualities of tbe 
root. Fields coutuining many stones, 
aside from the difficuity of cultivating 
them, should not be used, as they tend 
to produce a torked and imperfect root 
which binders the working of the beet. 
If a porous, sandy soil is employed, the 
nourishing elements and the necessary 
bumidity escape. But the alluvial soils 
which are found along the courses of 
streams, and which are subject to their 
overtiow, are often among the very best. 
Clay soils, having an excess of alumina, 
produce inferior roots, and frequently 
prevent the penetration of any root 
crop. Pure calcareous soils gain by be- 
ing combined with an argillaceous or 
sandy one. Chalky elements in the soil 
improve the quality of the plant, but 
soils that are extremely dry cannot be 
recommended. 

The manner of plowing is also all- 
important. Depth must be given to 
permit the air to penetrate; and in Ger- 
many and France the subsoil plow is a 
chief pre-requisite. Europe, the 
preparation ot a field for the culture of 
the sugar-beet is begun the year previ- 
ous. It is a field usually from which 
wheat or rye, or some similar crop, bas 
just been harvested. As soon as possible, 
before evaporation from the soil has 
taken pluce, the farmer turns the stub- 
ble over with a small, light plow, which 
exposes the roots of the small weeds to 
the sun, and effectually disposes of them, 


A harrow is used a little later, and then 
the field is plowed with an ordinary 
plow, which goes down as far as possi- 
ble; itis then once more harrowed. The 
land is now left to the weather, and be- 
comes thoroughly homogeneous by the 
action of snow, ice, and rain. In the 
spring the ground is plowed once more 
—this time with avery heavy plow—and 
is harrowed as before. No pains are 
spared in the effort to free the soil from 
lumps ana obstructions, and a harrow is 
sometimes run across the field inverted, 
to more fully accomplish this result. 
The hoeing frequently begins before 
the beets have come up; and if this is 
carefully done, it is said to produce “a 
most extraordinary beet, as it loosens 
the outer crust, thus facilitating the en- 
trance cf the air, and lessening the resis- 
tance the young root has to overcome.’’ 
In Europe, the beet is commonly sown 
in drills, or on horizontal levels; for this 
country especially it would be better to 
cultivate by hills. When large enough 
the plants are thinned out; and in 
France three hoeings follow, while in 
Germany sometimes five or more are 
given before the culture is considered 
complete. The hoeing greatly facilitates 
the development of the leaves, which, 
up to a certain point, aid in the greater 


formation of suear: bunt when hoeing is 
earried to excess, so as to make the foli- 


age prolific, the saccharine elements are 
diminished. 


TEA CULTURE IN AMERICA. 
The Commissioner of Agriculture re— 
cently met a number of promipvent mer- 
chants of this city and laid before them 
samples of tea raised in Georgia, which 
were declared to be of fine flavor, but 


not of great strength. They were chief-. 


ly from the plantation of Mr. Jackson, 
of Liberty County, Ga. A report made 
to the Department of Agriculture by 


Mr Jackson thus d ribes his place: 
An‘attem has “been made'to grow 


tea here by the former proprietor of the 
farm, and but for the ravages of the war 
it might have ultimately turned out a 
success. There are several hundred old 
plants growing, a few being over twenty 
years old, and the majority ranging from 
ten to fifteen years. They came origi- 
nally from Japan. I am _ told these 
plants havereceived no attention or cul- 
tivation whatever for years back, and 
certainly when I first saw them they 
were overgrown with wild shrubs and 
growth of ailsorts and much damaged 
by stock, and the ground was trodden 
down about them as hard as possible. I 
examined every plant minutely. I was 
not surprised to find a good many of 
them sickly looking, especially where 
they had been most exposed; but on the 
whole I was satisfied that some of the 
younger plants showed a very good 
growth, indeed, of new wood for last 
year, and it was this circumstance that 
first drew my attention to this place 
more than to any other I had visited. I 
found it difficult to draw a fine compar- 
ison between the geveral growth and 
size of the plants, through uncertainty 
as to their age, their neglected condition 
and other causes. Many of them were 
from twelve to fifteen feet high. Judg- 
ing from the fine, straight, sturdy 
branches, and the fact that I did not 
find a single decayed stem, even among 
the very oldest plants, I was well pleased. 
All the plants were growirg in an open 
space of ground, and never appeared to 
have had any shade. Some of the oldest 
plants are just as hardy and vigorous- 
looking as any [ have ever seen in India. 
But I was particularly struck by last 
year’s growth of young wood upon a!] 
the healthy plants. I was astonished. 
There was no resisting such evidence. 
There, sure enough, was the fine, long, 
healthy, abundant crop of young 
branches which any Iudian planter 
would be proud of in his garden. It 
was the clear, unmistakable proof to 
my mind that if tea would grow like 
that under such adverse circumstances, 
I was fully warranted in continuing 
my investigation of all the other bear- 
ings of the question. If I was satisfied 
with the tea plants, I was still more so 


‘with the soil. Truly I have never seen 


better tea soil anywhere.” 

Samples of these teas were sent to the 
firm of Thompson Brothers, Loudon, to 
be examined In its reply the English 
firm said; ‘‘The samples represent teas 


of ahightype. The flavor, though not 
strong, is remarkably fragrant. In ap- 
pearance the samples resemble Indian 
tea, but the flavor is more like that of 
the finest Chinese black tea or of the Hill 
teas of India.”’ 

The officials of the Agricultural Bureau 
at Washington are much gratified at the 
progress in tea-raising in the South. 
Provision having been made by Congress 
for the establishment of a tea farm, 
arrangements are now making a: the 
Agricultural Bureau looking to the se- 
lection of a place in South Carolina for 
the experiment. There are constant ap- 
plications to the bureau for tea-plants, 
and it is expected that in a short time 
hundreds of thousands of plants will be 
growing in thiscountry. The Commis- 
sioner thinks that it is only a question of 
a short time when capitalists will begin 
to see the immense profits to be realized 
from tea-raisipg, and in a few years he 
expects that the United States will be 
produc.ng as much tea and sugar as may 
be needed for home consumption. 
(Observer. 


WHOLESALE PRICES FARM 
PRODUCE. 


For the week ending Sept. 4, 1880. 


—Receinte for thea week wero 36,400 
pks.; exports were 27,542 pkg. 

Finest sour cream creamery make was in 
light receipt and quick taken at 27@28c., with 
few ** fancies” at 29@30c. Sweet creams were 
slowest on the list—only few sales at 25@26c., 
and this style of butter is quite out of favor 
with buyers. Fresh dairy make of fine quality 
sells readily and is wanted. State firkins were 
more plentiful and sales were mostly at 24@ 
25c. The bulk of business, however, was in 
Western goods and ‘‘oleomargarine.’”’ There 
were sales of about 8,000 pks. of the latter for 
export at 17@18¥c., sales of large ‘* blocks” 
Western factory at 17@18@19@20c., imitation 
creamery at 21@22@23c., also large sales of 
early make Western creamery at 23@25. 
Market closes firm with a tendency to outside 
prices. We quote: 


we 


off qualities, faulty.. --17 @22 
imitation creamery .......... os... @23 
factory 20 1 
August make, factory................ 17 x 


CHEESE.—Receipts for the week were 100, 798; 
exports, 70,175 pks. 

The advance noted in our last was secehe 
maintained. At the close there is more stock 
offering, and an outside quotation is extreme. 
We quote: 


State factory, full cream, fine .... . 12%@13 
good to choice lt @12% 

ba.f skimmed ........ 9 @il 


Eaas.—Receipts for the week were 8,530 pks. 

There was quick demand for all near-by 
marks at 19@20., an] 18@1%c. for the best 
marks, Western and Canada. 


BEANS.—We quote: 
Marrows, per bush, Ibs $1.55@$1.65 
Mediums, 


BEESWAX per 24@25c. 
LIivE POULTRY.—We quote: 


Roosters, old and young, per Ib. . -6 @9Y 
Fowis, Southern, Western and State...10 @I2 
Chickens, spring, per Ib................ ll @I13 
Turkeys, mixed, per Ib.................. ll 


HORSFORD’S ACID PHOSPHATE 
In Nervous Prostration, 


Am using Horsford’s Acid Phosphate in a 
case of nervous prostration and getting a good 
result already. C. W. PRINDLE, M. D. 

GRAND RAPIDS, Mich. 


DRY GOODS 


JACKSON'S 
MOURNING STORE, 


777 BROADWAY, 


(Between 9th and 10th Streets.) 


THE LATEST NOVELTIES IN MOURNING GOODS 
A FINE SILK AND WOOL HENRIETTA for &5c 
value for $1.10; all other prices in Jike pro- 
portion up to $3.00. 

SILK WARP CRAPE, 
THE LATEST NOVELTY FOR THIS FALL. 
DRAP D’ ETE, DRAP DECHAMBORD tor 
DOLMANS AND MANTILLAS, 48 inches wide. 


Our Cashmere Department 


Contains some of the greatest bargains ever offered. 
SUITS, BONNETS, CLOAKS, DOLMANS, ready-made 
and to order. 


JACKSON’S, 


777 BROADWAY, 


CARPETS. 


New Fall all Styles 
J. & J. Dobson 


ARE NOW OPENING LARGE LINES OF NEW DE. 
SIGNS AND STYLES IN CARPETINGS RECEIVED 
FROM 


Their own Factories 


WHICH WILL BE FOUND TO COMBINE TO AN 
UNUSUAL EXTENT 


Flegance in Style and Finish, 
Durability in Wear, and 
Economy in Prices. 


THEY ALSO OFFER AN EXTENSIVE ASSORTMENT 
OF Turkish, Persian AND East Indian CAK 
PETS AND RUGS, AND other popular Floor 
AT EXTREMEL” MODEKATE RATES. 


DOBSON, 


40 & 42 WEST 14TH STREET, N. Y. 
Near 6th Avenue Elevated R. R. Station. 


John Van Gaasheek, Manager. 


R.H. MACY & 


Grand Central Fancy and Dry Goods 
Establishment. 


ALL GOODS FIRST-CLASS, 
PRIC\S ALWAYS THE LOWEST. 


Our Th ty-one Departments filled with 
Choic. nd ‘Desirable Goods, adapted 
ummeor Trade, 

HATS AND BONNETS 
FLOWERS AND “FEATHERS, 
PARASOLS, GLOVES, 
SUITS AND CLOAKS, 
LADIES’ UNDERWEAR, 
HOSIERY AND UNDERWEAR. | 
FANCY GOODS, WORSTEDS, 

LIRENS AND HITE GOoDs, 

DRESS TRIMMINGS, 


Matt ORDERS a SPECIALTY AND PROMPTLY FILLED. 
CATALOGUES MAILED FRCE, 


Dario Julyand August this Establish- 
ment will close on Saturdays at 1:2 0’clock, 
noon.) 


R. H. MACY & CO. 


4th Streetand Sixth Avenue, New York. 


NEW HARDY PLANTS. 


in large and remarkable variety, including the Jap- 
anese Maples, hododendrons. Hardy and 
Green-Houdse Azaleas, Camellias. Roses, 
Purple Beech, in large quantivies, witha complete 
assortment ot Fruit and Ornamentai Trees, Shrubs 
and Vines. Price-Lists free. Special rates to Archi- 
tects and Landscape Architects. 


PARSONS & SONS CO. (Limited), 


Kissena_ Nurseries, Flushing, Le. I. 


NEVER WASTE 


vont time or money, a farm when 
UY on your OW ME and TE ERM 


Fine FARM & HOME 


With thee BEST MARK ETS almost at your door. 


1300.000 ACRES pavments: 


Long —, or rate of interest. For terms address 
1M. BARNES, Lansing; Mich. 


SEEN THE BEST COAL PARLOR STOVE 7? 


RATHBONE, MINSTE TER 

GUARANTEED 
UNEQUALED OPERATION, 
SEAUT FELON OUKABILITY. 


SOLL Br LQEALEFS EVERYWHERE 


MASON & HAMLIN 
FRG 


HIGHEST. HONORS AT 


CREAT WORLDS EXHIBITIONS | 


FOR an YEARS. 


51 to utwercs | 
FOR EASY PAYMENTS | 
per quarter and apwara 
MASON®&® HAMLIN ORGAN 
tOSTON. NEW YORK.CHICAGO 
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BLACK SILKS 
BLACK DRESS GOODS, 
HOUSE FURNISHING GOUDS, 
CHINA AND GLASS 
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“FACT AND RUMOR. 

—Heavy rains are reported from the 
West. 

—New York shivered under a local cold 
wave last week. 

—George Eliot is said to be writing the 
life of George Lewes. 

—Prof. Peirce, the great Cambridge math- 
ematician, is very ill. 

—Mobile lost $350,000 by a fire in North 
Water street, last week. 

—Saratoga is to have a bigger hotel than 
ever. It is to cost $1,500,000, 

—Boston has been given over to science 
and the American Association. 

—The greatest event of modern times !— 
St. Julien has trotted a mile in 2:111/. 

—New York is to have a statue of Farra- 
gut through the generority of Mr. Bep jamin 
F. Field. 

—President Hayes has reached Salt Lake 
City and been cordially welcomed by Gen- 
tileand Mormon. 

—Dresden has unveiled a statue of Ger- 
mania asa memorial of the part taken by 
the Saxon troops in 1870. 

—The national debt was diminished by 
$12,027,167.59 in August; and yet the 
Democrats want a change! 

—Autumn poetry has appeared in the 
market. It would be a blessing if some 
speculator would ‘‘ corner” it. 

—Jack Cade has reappeared in the neigh- 
borhood of the Mammoth cave, robbed two 
stages and escaped with $1,200, 

—Edward Barringer, an American stu- 


dent, was killed by the overturning of a dili- 


gence at Schuls, Switzérland, Sept. 1. 

—Maine chemists are looking about for 
some precipitate that will clarify the solu- 
tion of Democracy and Greenbackism in 
that State. 

—Miss Helen Gladstone, the daughter of 
the Premier, is one of the successful candi- 
dates in this year’s class list of Cambridge 
University examinations. 

—Nothing has yet been heard from the 
Arctic exploring ship ‘‘ Jeannette,” and it 
is feared that she was lost during the ex- 
cessively severe weather of last winter. 

—After long and weary waiting the sea 
serpent has again appeared. It was off the 
Merigonish coast and he was 70 to 100 feet 


im longth Was avuuy 
size of a barrel. 

—Dr. Charles T. Jacksun, a well-known 
scientific man, died at Somerville, Mass., 
Aug. 29. He was regarded by many as the 
discoverer of anzsthetics, but failed to ob- 
tain general recognition as such. 

—A wicked combination of the barometer 
and thermometer made a corner in the 
weather last week from which the entire 
American people suffered. The ‘‘ Tribune ”’ 
is afraid the equinoctial storm will rain hot 
water. 

—Mr. Wendell Phillips riding up Mt. 
Wachusett is met on the summit by a friend 
who addresses him thus: ‘‘Wel], Mr. Phill' ps, 
I never expected to meet you so near heaven 
as this.’ ‘*You never will again,” says 
Mr. Phillips. 

—A copy of the works of the founder of 
the Church of the New Jerusalem having 
been offered to the Blackpool (England) 
Public Library, the Town Council before 
accepting discussed the question, ‘‘ Who 
wrote Swedenborg?’’ 

—The boy violinist D’ Albert, who is be- 
coming so popular in England, is said to be 


Acnene!, 


calm and courage. 


—The N. Y. ‘‘Herald” likens General 
Butler’s appearance at Faneuil Hal), Boston, 
on Saturday, tothe return of the prodigal 
to the (Democratic) homestead, after wast- 
ing his ‘‘ political substance ” in riotous liv- 
ing in ‘‘ the far country of the Republicans” 
and ‘‘ various swinish experiences in husks 
among the Greenbackers.” The N. Y. 
‘* Herald,’’ however, seems to think the 
parallel will end there. 

—Gen. Grant has grown in popularity 
singe be has ceased to be a Presidential can- 
didate. His latest published letter puts the 
convictions of most Republicans and many 
Independents with Grant-like terseness: 

We should never be beaten uncil every 
man who counts, or represents those who 
count in the enumeration to give representa- 
tion in the Electoral College, can cast bis vote 
just as be pleases, and can bave it counted just 
as he castit, Yours truly, U. S. GRANT. 

MANITOU SPRINGS, Co!., Aug. 12, 1880. 

—This quotation from one of the Rev. 


Phillips Brooks’s sermons is now going the j 


rounds of the religious press: ‘It is the 
lives like the stars, which simply pour 
down on us the calm light of their bright 
and faithful being, up to which we look, 
and out of which we gather the deepest 
No man or woman of 
the humblest sort can really be strong, gen- 
tie, pure and good, without the world being 
better for it, without somebody being helped 
and comforted by the very existence of 


that anadanace ”’ 


—The following incident is related of the 
venerable Dr. Nesbitt. formerly President 
of Dickinson College, Carlisle: ‘‘ It amazes 
me that ministers don’t write better ser- 
mons. I am sick of the dull, prosy affairs!” 
said a lady, in presence of Dr. Nesbitt. 
‘* But it is no easy matter, my good woman, 
to write sermons,’ suggested the Doctor. 
‘* Yes,’’ rejoined the lady, ‘‘but you are so 
long about it. I could write one in half the 
time, if I only had a text.. ‘ Oh, if a text is 
all you want,” said Dr. Nesbitt, “I will 
furnish that. Take this one from Solomon: 
‘It is better to dwell in a corner of a house- 
top than with a brawling woman in a wide 
house.’’’ ‘‘Do ycu mean me, sir?” inquired 
the lady, quickly. ‘Oh, my good woman, 
was the seapenan, ve you will never make a 


ep 


plicatiol ions.” 


|) BEWARE oF FRAUD 


To protect the public against im- 
itators and fraud, we specially cau- 
tion all purchasers of 


BENSON’S 
CAPCINE POROUS PLASTER 


to see that the word CAPCINE on the label 
of each plaster is correctly spelled. 
BEWARE of worthless plasters offer- 
ed under similar sounding names. 
Remember the only object the dealer can 
have is that he makes a somewh® larger 
profit on the spurious article. 
SEABURY & JOHNSON. 


HOUSEHOLD DEPARTMENT. 


To Preserve your Dellue’s 
Preparations 


‘‘a thorough boy, laughing, joking, up to 

any fun.” But the moment he comes to the wo L 3 Biscotine, Food.) 

piano he is like an Arab horse with thrilling | 
8.P. Hair Tonic 

nerves and eyes dilated. > EAU aS 

—The Queen of Siam and her son were| ¥. 3 ELIQUE ff Toilet Waters, 
drowned while sailing in a yacht. They to Sachets D Iris, 
were run down by a steamer and all on| OTH-WR Elixir of Calisaya 
board were lost except the King’s secretary, | = Way 
who, being a good swimmer, succeeded in} yy 635 BROAD Giycerine Lotion, 
saving himself. On learning the news Pectoral Cough 

| Srrup, &c., &c. 


the catastrophe, the King fainted in the 
presence of the court. 

—The Princess of Wales is a picture of 
modest good taste as she walks the deck of: 
her husband’s yacht. She always wears 
there a plainly made dress of some dark 
color, with a sailor’s hat, or a close soft hat, 
which is exceedingly becoming to her. Her 
little daughters are dressed in dark serges 
or simple cottons, and sailors’ hats always 
crown their long, fair bair. 

—Caron Farrar, says the Tribune,” 
looks little over forty years old, though in 
reality he is nearer fifty. He is a grave, 
thoughtful, studious-looking man, with a 
shy, reserved manner, who is led by, rather 
than leads, the conversation. In warm 
summer days he is to be found with books 
of reference beside him, studying in the 
ancient cloister garden of Westminster Ab- 


bey. 


SOLD EVERYWHERE 


And MILWARD’S 


“HELIX” NEEDLES 


(IN PATENT WRAPPERS.) 
SOLD EVERYWHERE. 


Send for Cireulars. 


IT have worn this Corset 
three days and every bone 
wet the hips is broken. 


REST. 


Very 
Handsome, 


Nickle 
Plated. 
Carpet, 

Oi Cloth, 
Stove Seard 

PROTEC TED 

From INJURY 
10c. each, 
Sent by Mail. 


LEG 


Sesto v 


cvery bone js still perfect. 


281 Pear! St., 
New York. 


My new, Illustrated Book, just issued, DR. WARNER’S 
HUMAN HAIR & OODs, Flexible Hip Corset 


Containing pages of intormation, How ‘oO 
ran air and the Letest Styles.” with 
GREATLY REDUCED PRICES of Switches, Cosmet | 8 Warranted not to break over the hips, 
ics, Combs. ete. SEND FOR IT. | gives an elegant Fi 

ease. Price by mail, with Plain Bust, $1. 25; 
with Tampico Bust (Perfeetion Corset), $1. 75. 


H. JULIAN, wi Canal St. eet, New ity. 
WARNER BROS., 351 Bway, N. Y. 


A Speemty for Thirty Years. 


Household and 
Family Linens. 


Linen Hand- 


It 
ie and fits with perfect 


kerchiefs and 
Linen Fabrics of 
every kind, 
rd 
THREE REMEDIES IN ONE. 
mail receive 
In all seases— ild re 
In one pure medium that the three 
ELTZER Is € wious: 
is that medium glorious: Jas. 
And disease for thirty years victorious, 10 E. léth St., 


The world’s well-tounded contidence retains. 
TARRAN1°'S EFFERVESCENT SELTZER APERIENT. 
SOLD BY ALL DRUGGISTS. 


WASTE SILK. 


Send 30 cents in postage stamps for one ounce_of 
Sewing Silk, Black or Colors, about 800 vards in each 
paekage, in lengths from one to ten yards each, Send 
for CireWlar about Knitting Silk. 


For Infants & Invalids, 
Used in Hospitals, by Matrons, Physi- 
cook » and therefore suited to the 


by druggists. ond THE BRAINERD & ARMSTRONG CO., 
WOOLRICH & 00. on every label Manutacturers of Spool Silk, 469 Broadway, N.Y. 


INEBRIATE'S 


EORT HAMILTON. 


THE 


The Sea and Land Views are unsurpassed in LS — ur, and the Park Grounds are beautifully 
aid out. 


THE TREATMENT OF THE OPIUM HABIT A SPECIALTY. 


M.D., President Collegiate 


President and Consuiting Physician—THBODORE I L. MASON, 
#rtment of the Long Isiand ~ Hospital.” Attendant Physician— L. D. 
y a staff of resident physicians. secretary and Superintendent—Rev. J. WILLE 

The buildings are constructed for this special purpose, and they are more complete and better 
adapted for the treatment of Dipsomania and the Opium Habit than those of —e similar institution tn 
existence. They are situated on one of the most attractive points on the Bay of New York, and stand 
on a high biuff within one thousand feet of the Narrows, commanding a full view of the whoie Eastern 
‘Shore of Staten Islard,also the broad expanse of the Upper and Lower Bay, dotted with the represen- 
tative sails of all nations, and inclosed on tne horizen by the blue outlines vf the Jersey Coast to the 
north and the Atlantic Ocean to the south. 

There are separate dining rooms, lodging rooms, and parlors, billiard and bath rooms. There isalso 

a lecture room for religicus services, readings, ay hag etc. All the New York mcrnirg and several 
other eepepeners and periodicals are regula rly take 

The Management is systematic, thorcugh, and adawnste. There has been no change in the staffof 
medical or roa er active officers since the inauguration of the Home, eleven years ago. 

The Classification of patients or'ginated with and is peculiar to this institution. Being determined 
and regulated upona strictly commercial! basis, it is made to depend upon the character of —_ lodging, 
board, and other accommodations which the patients or their friends are willing to pay fo 

By this equitable arrangement we are enabled to offer buard, washing, and medical attendance at 
rates varying from $5 to $35 per week. Those paying #!4 and upwards, according to size and situation 

of quarters selected, are provided with a single apartment and a seat at tabla in private dining room— 
the accommodations in the select rooms and thetuble being in — respect equal to those of a first- 
class hotel. Rooms in suit may be had upon terms to be agreed upo 

Remarkable Immunity from Death—The total death-rate since the opening has been one-half of 
one per cent., or one death to every two hundred patients. The total deaths of legitimate cases for 
treatment inthe Home has been only one casein eight hundred during the same period. The rest 
were dying when admitted. 

The Restraints—Our system of restraint is compatible with the fullest liberty for each boarder 
patient 3 avail himself of all the recreation, amusement, and enjoyment which the billiard room 

rk and ball grounds, readinus, lectures, concerts, musica! exercises, etc., coupled with the society of 
ugreeable fellow inmates s, can impart. 
ine—The established code of discipline is comprehended in the observance of “ the law 
of as universally understood by gentlemen and ladies in the guidance of well-regulated 
family and social relationshipe. 

Patients are received either on their voluntary application or by due process of law, and the 
powers of the charter to retain them within the limits of the Fees of toe institution are strictly 
enforced. For mode and terms of admission aopiv to the Rev. J. WILLET TY, Secretary and Superin- 
tendent. at the institution. Fort Hamilton (L. 1.), New York. 


Only 
52. 


Eve ry one who reads this 
to send us his address 
for a free Lilus'rated Cata 
logne. of Crandall’s 
BLOCKS, 
Bile 
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SAW DE- 

Spl NS. Most com plete listever betore presented to 
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ecestosuitall Agents Wanted, 
Scroll Saw. ORANGE JUDD COMPANY, Sole Generel Agents, 


I have worn the Flexible 
Hip Corset three months and 


Ww histling Lae omotive. 
245 Broadway, New York. 
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